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Printed on non-transparent, high quality paper, the 
type is clear, well-marked and easy to read; word 
divisions at end of lines rarely occur. The cover is 
black with gold lettering and design. 


A complete Sunday and Feastday Missal, the “Saint 
Anthony Sunday Missal” includes the Feasts of Corpus 
Christi, Sacred Heart of Jesus, Christ the King, Im- 
maculate Conception, Assumption, Saint Joseph, Saint 
Francis of Assisi, All Saints; Mass of All Souls, the 
Nuptial Mass, plus the Mass and Novena to Saint 
Anthony of Padua, Confessor and Doctor of the 


Church. 
* 


The text of every Mass Proper is complete—thus 
eliminating the distraction of continual turning of pages. 
Simple and direct page references to the “Ordinary” 
enable the reader of every age to follow the Mass with 
ease. Clear and detailed explanations of the Rubrics 
of the Mass enable one to understand every action and 
motion of the Priest at the altar. 


The Way of the Cross, expressively illustrated, includes 
an appropriate mediation and prayer for each Station. 


The Rosary—a devout meditation for each of the 


Fifteen Mysteries. 
e 


The entire text is reviewed according to the new 
Liturgical changes of the Church which became effec- 
tive January Ist, 1956. 
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The Prefaces for the different Holydays have been 


THIS NEW MISSAL NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE CHURCH GOODS DEALER 


NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Best Missal Value 
on the Market at the Price 


Saint Anthony Sunday Missal 


compiled and printed by the 
Conventual Franciscan Fathers 

St. Anthony’s Basilica 
Padua, Italy 


392 pages, handy pocket size 
52 x 3” printed throughout in 
red and black, in easy to read type 


specified according to the new changes. 
* 


The Palm Sunday text—Passion of Our Lord—has 
been changed according to the latest revision of Holy 
Week. 


Utmost simplicity in following the parts of the Mass. 


Expressive and graceful drawings explain the principal 
scene mentioned for every Mass by the Gospel. 


e 
Complete Prefaces for each of the Solemn Feastdays. 
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The Litany of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Essential 
Prayers—Daily Prayers, Confession, Holy Communion, 
Prayer for Peace, etc. 


No. 3000/1 Leatherette binding, round corners, gold 
. design and lettering on front cover, cut 
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on front cover, gold edges, silk a 
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ULIPS 


AND 
COMMENTS 


By 


John F. Wagner 


RHETORIC AND REASON 


This column holds no brief for 
either candidate in the forthcoming 
presidential election. Nor will this 
column discuss any of the issues of the 
campaign except those pertaining to 
education. In that light it may be 
stated that in our opinion, one of the 
issues, the “religious issue” which 
bears on education matters, is of such 
import that, despite protestations to 
the contary, it will be highly important 
right up until election day and may, 
therefore, be discussed. 

Senator Kennedy, in his meeting 
with the Houston Ministerial Confer- 
ence last month (why these meetings 
are necessary is unclear) reaffirmed 
his commitment to the doctrine of sep- 
aration of Church and State, no am- 
bassador to the Vatican and opposi- 
tion to the unconstitutional use of fed- 
eral funds in support of private schools. 
This statement was widely acclaimed 
and many prominent Protestant clergy- 
men expressed the wish that the Vati- 
can would issue a statement contain- 
ing the same views on Church and 
State as that of the candidate. How 
intelligent men, presumedly students 
of interfaith relations can, in all sin- 
cerity, request Vatican statements is a 
little beyond us at this moment. At any 
rate our attention is drawn to the per- 
sistent statements by Mr. Kennedy 
that he is opposed to Federal Aid to 
private schools although not opposed, 
as we have seen previously, to Federal 
Aid to public schools. These statements 
incidently oppose all Federal Aid, not 
just unconstitutional Federal Aid as 
emphasized in the Houston statement. 

Federal Aid to Education is an im- 
portant issue and will continue to be 
such for years to come. The participa- 
tion of Catholic schools in the Federal 
Aid program is highly touted as a 
“constitutional” issue but in actuality 
is not at all. It is rather a simple mat- 
ter of justice which most legislators are 
reluctant to face because of pressure 
and the political facts of life. 

The Senator, as the second or third 
Catholic candidate for the highest 
office in the land, because of the 
realities of the times which include a 
great deal of latent bigotry, must lean 
over backwards in an effort to be ap- 
pealing as possible to as many groups 
as possible. His statements on Catholic 
education must reflect the feeling of 
the times—that feeling being that aid 
to Catholic schools is not to be 
considered. 

With this in mind, it should be re- 
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stated that Federal Aid to Catholic 
schools is definitely one of the major 
points Catholic parents are beginning 
to consider in an effort to alleviate the 
tremendous burden of educating their 
children in Catholic schools. Various 
plans including the Tax Certificate 
Plan have been proposed and a group, 
called the Citizens for Educational 
Freedom has formed to foster these 
efforts. The main point in their think. 
ing is that Catholics, just as any other 
group, are entitled to educate their 
children in any manner they please 
provided basic requirements are met, 
In so doing, however, those who 
choose other than public education 
must support not only their own edu. 
cational system but also the public 
schools as well, which many think is 
double taxation. 

To bring this into focus, we recom. 
mend a reading of the sermon recently 
delivered by His Excellency, Most 
Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, Bishop of 
Bridgeport, at the annual Red Mass in 
the Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in Washington before American 
Bar Association members and _ three 
Supreme Court Justices. The Bishop in 
summarizing the question put it this 
way: 


In a pluralistic society such as ours, 
realism forces us to expect a certain 
limitation of rights in the interest of 
the common good. This limitation 
however must be reasonable and 
must not transgress the limits of 
toleration. As the many demands 
on financial resources increase, more 
and more people, particularly those 
of lesser means adie rights need 
special protection, have cause to ask 
whether their religious and educa- 
tional freedom is being restricted 
beyond the limits of toleration and 
whether government is meeting its 
obligation to help them to exercise 
their right and their liberty. 


The Bishop went on to say that this 
was not a simple problem and there 
was no simple solution. If the solution 
was to be found, however, it would be 
found through the members of his 
audience, the lawyers and interpreters 
of the law, who observe the constant 
interaction of law and rights and who 
apply the constitution and its amend- 
ments to the law of the land to achieve 
justice. 

Federal Aid to Catholic schools has 
a solid basis in past history and, ona 
purely logical basis, would seem to be 
unassailable. Senator Kennedy's re 
marks concerning this topic, howevet, 

(Continued on page 118) 
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"You're a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- 
some booklet for girls 9-11 gives simple, 
easy-to-understand explanation of 
menstruation. 


Teaching Guide 
Offers suggested lesson plans for 
teaching menstrual hygiene. 


“At What Age Should A Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?” 
Informative pamphlet for par- 

ent-teacher discussions. 


Menstrual 
Physiology Chart 
Newly revised color chart to help 
you simplify classroom discus- 
sions. 
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menstrual hygiene even more 
meaningful to your pre-teen girls. 
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show proper use of sanitary napkin and belt. 
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term loan. 
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must be taken in the light of the times 
and pressures forced upon him. If he 
were elected, these statements would 
undoubtedly influence his attitude 
towards legislation in this field but 
should justice and right reason win 
out there is nothing in the rhetoric of 
the day to indicate that it would not 
be carried out even in the highest 
office of the land. 


A GREAT CHAMPION 


Catholic education lost a _ great 
champion with the recent death of 
John Cardinal O'Hara. Former Presi- 
dent of Notre Dame, Auxiliary Bishop 
to the Armed Forces, Bishop of Buffalo 
and Cardinal-Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, Cardinal O’Hara spent his early 
life actively engaged in educating 
youth and his later life in providing 
them with the facilities by which they 
may be trained. Throughout his life, 
however, Cardinal O’Hara never lost 
sight of the basic principles of Catholic 
education and was a strong, forthright 
voice in enunciating those principles 
in the light of the times. His voice 
rang out against progressivism, 
against Federal Aid, for greater sup- 
port, for more facilities. His building 
program in Philadelphia was a marvel 
and resulted in building the largest 
Catholic high school in the country. 

He was a strong writer, often con- 
tributing letters to various periodicals, 
sometimes using pseudonyms, in order 
to get his points across. As the first 
man in the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross to receive the red hat, the Car- 
dinal was an exalted man— yet he was 
unaffected by it, often performing such 
humble acts as opening the front door 
of his residence to admit visitors claim- 
ing that he had few ways of meeting 
the people. 

Arnold Lunn, writing in the London 
Tablet, cites a telling incident which 
reflects the Cardinal’s love of teaching. 
Lunn, invited by President O’Hara to 
Notre Dame as a visiting professor, 
attended the first faculty meeting at 
which the Cardinal told all gathered 
around the room that, in teaching: 


You get your reward out of your 
clever students, you earn your salary 
on your medium students, and you 
save your soul on your stupid 
students. 
John Cardinal O’Hara, C.S.C., Prince 
of the Church, educator, administrator, 
priest, is dead and Catholic education 
in the United States is the poorer for 
it. May he rest in peace. 


DIFFERENT METHODS 


In recent months, and years, there 
has been considerable soul-searching 
among Catholic educators concerning 
the many aspects of education. One 
of the prime considerations in this de- 
bate is the factor of concentration. 
Given limited resources, should we 
eliminate grade schools? Should we 
concentrate on high schools? Should 
we emphasize released time? Should 
we educate the whole in a small way 
or the few in a big way? 

No one can say what is best but it 
is interesting to compare our American 
Catholic system of education with 
other systems and perhaps draw some 
conclusions. France is a prime example 
here and we shall attempt briefly to 
outline what they are doing under the 
new government aid program in the 
next issue. For now, however, we 
should like to draw upon Rev. Mark 
Hurley of the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco, who, in a column for the 
archdiocesan paper The Monitor, dis- 
cussed a recent meeting he attended 
between German and American Catho- 
lic educators in conjunction with the 
recent Eucharistic Congress. 

The sole purpose of this four-day 
meeting was to examine the two sys- 
tems of education and analyze their 
strengths and weaknesses. Our sys- 
tem is, of course, familiar to all. The 
German system, however is almost 
totally different. Catholic education in 
Germany consists in religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools on an 
average of two periods a week on ele- 
mentary, secondary, and university 
levels. Catholic elementary schools 
as do Catholic universities scarcely 
exist, but Catholic secondary schools 
account for educating perhaps 12% 
of the secondary school-age popula- 
tion. 

In examining the two systems, some 
of the conclusions drawn were that be- 
cause the German educational system 
is strictly controlled by the State, there 
is little freedom possible in innovating 
or experimenting. This characteristic 
also poses a danger of State control 
through State examination committees. 
On the other hand, strict control means 
a no-nonsense attitude on the part of 
teacher and pupil and the learning 
process is academically rigid and 
tough. This method of education thus 
enables every Catholic youth in Ger- 
many to obtain some degree of reli- 
gious instruction throughout his formal 
education period and complete free- 


dom is given by the public authorities 
to the Catholic educators to teach even 
though the State determines standards, 
The main worry of German educators, 
according to Father Hurley, seemed 
to be that. science as taught in the 
secondary schools and universities was 
separating itself from the Greco-Ro. 
man traditions considered basic to 
Western civilization. As a final note 
the Germans were incredulous with 
the American reliance on standardized 
testing for all pupils. 

In the discussion of the American 
system, Germans were high in praise 
of the sacrifices Americans are making 
to preserve their independent school 
system. Nevertheless, it was de. 
plored that only 50% of the Catholic 
elementary school population and 20% 
of the Catholic secondary school pop- 
ulation are able to be educated in 
Catholic schools. In addition, excessive 
attention to athleticism, social pro 
grams, and personality development 
was criticized by the Germans, 
although the Americans defended 
fairly well the inclusion of the latter 
two in the school program. 

Conclusions drawn from this meet- 
ing are obvious. The ideal solution is 
Catholic education in all levels for the 
total Catholic school-age population, 
Both Germany and America are work- 
ing toward that goal. The Germans 
expect that there will be increased 
effort on the part of educators to ex 
pand the Catholic school system up- 
ward. The Americans expressed the 
hope that as facilities increase and vo- 
cations multiply, all Catholic youth 
can be serviced. Which system is best? 
You'll not find the answer here. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


*Mother Mary Florence, general 
councilor of the Sisters of Loretto, was 
named executive secretary for the 
Conference of Major Religious Su- 
periors of Women's Institutes. The 
newlv-established secretariate has tem- 

orary headquarters at the mother- 
Sane of the Sisters of Mercy of the 
Union in Bethesda, Maryland. At the 
conference which was created at the 
suggestion of the Holy See, Mother 
Mary will be working to fulfill the pur- 
poses of the conference which are to 
promote the spiritual welfare of the 
women Religious in this country, to 
insure an ever-increasing efficacy in 
their apostolate, and to effect fraternal 
cooperation and coordination of activ- 
ity and effort between the members, 
the hierarchy, the clergy, and other 
associations. 
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tHE NEW CATHOLIC GEOGRAPHY “series 


NEW 


As up-to-date as the Republic 
of Congo... as factual as re- 
search can make it... as mean- 
ingful as experience and 
methodology can render it... 
this is THE NEW CATHOLIC 
GEOGRAPHY SERIES. 


With strong emphasis on geograph- 
ic principles and cause-and- 
effect relationships in a format en- 
riched by full-color pictures, maps, 
and other illustrations, this series 
provides the very latest in geograph- 
ic information in a manner that 
will attract and stimulate the pupil. 


A COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 
Each text in the series is accom- 
panied by a teacher’s manual and 
key with daily lesson plans, a pupil 
workbook, a course of study, and 
an annotated teacher’s edition of 
the text. This teacher’s edition con- 
tains technical data, directions for 
the use of maps, and other mate- 
rials that will help to facilitate and 
enliven the instruction. 


A CONCRETE PUPIL PROGRAM 
In addition to the solid core of geo- 
graphic data in each text, there are 
global relief maps never before 
used in textbooks, physical-politi- 
cal and product maps, full-color 
kodachromes, and special-purpose 
maps and charts that providea 
graphic and lively insight into the 
meaning of the subject matter. 
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Poses—international? 


Eprror: 

I enjoyed the article in April’s issue of 
the Catholic Educator by Sister M. Diana, 
O.P., titled “The Pose—A Problem in 
Guidance.” I do not know if I would share 
all the convictions she expressed in her 
analysis of such youngsters, but I cer- 
tainly agree with many of them. 

The most telling observation she made, 
as far as I was concerned, was the insist- 
ence on the dynamic impact of the teach- 
er’s personality and attitudes on the per- 
sonality development of the student. The 
sooner we appreciate the powerful 
psychic impact of the interpersonal re- 
lationship between the student and 
teacher, the authoritative figure, the 
sooner we shall be able to cope with the 
deeper factors underlying classroom frus- 
trations and ineffectiveness. Unless we 
are able to produce truly mature Christian 
persons, we can hardly claim to have suc- 
ceeded; and to do this we need truly ma- 
ture relationships between teacher and 
pupil in the classroom. 

One last observation. I am not sure 
whether Sister feels that all the posing 
done by students is intentional or not. 
This is a good question, going straight to 
the issue of personality structure in the 
respective individuals. Personally I feel 
that most of it is not intentional, even 
though it may appear to be on the sur- 
face. Actually, the child who has to act is 
trying to meet life just as truly as is the 
youngster who is not posing; unfortu- 
nately the former has never been taught 
to believe in himself, and thus finds it 
necessary to pretend. I for one would be 
most cautious in the process of “wising 
up” such an individual. It is dangerous to 
take away a person’s defences until one 
has replaced them with something better. 
If, of course, he is brought along slowly 
and kindly, then by all means he should 
be led to appreciate the truth about him- 
self. In this case the truth would set him 
free. 

It is a very hopeful sign to see our 
Catholic educators looking below the sur- 
face of the personalities of their students. 
If this deepening insight can be used to 
bring our students to a richer appreciation 
of themselves and their relationships to 
each other and to God, we shall witness 
some wonderful results in time. Certainly 
it is the schools that will have to teach 
maturity to the generations of the future. 
And considering all that we have to offer 
mankind, it would be criminal if our 


Catholic schools were to fail us in this 
very vital phase of human living. 

Congratulations to THE CaTHo.ic Epv- 

cator for its contributions to the cause, 


Epwarp L. Murray, M.Ed, 
Sacred Heart Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mature Personality Feeds on Ideas? 


Eprror: 


In reading Father Murray’s articles 
“Personality Development in the Class- 
room,” I was struck by his emphasis on 
people as “food for the personality” and 
his conclusion: that the interpersonal re- 
lationship between teacher and student is 
a deciding factor in emotional matura- 
tion. I do not believe the impact of 
teacher as person can ever be overlooked, 
On the other hand, I question the neces- 
sity of continuing this emphasis with the 
same intensity as the student grows older. 

Father Augustine Rock, O.P., in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Forming Christian Minds” 
(Dominican Educational Bulletin, Spring, 
1959) has indicated that a Christian men- 
tality in a child is “simply the disposition 

. of being attuned to authority.” It is 
at this teaching level—that of the child— 
that the impact of authority is most pene- 
trating. As the child grows older, how- 
ever, and particularly as he emerges from 
adolescence, he must learn somehow to 
disengage himself a little from “people as 
food.” Would it not be correct to say that 
the fully mature personality feeds pri- 
marily on ideas? 

As the child matures, he must be guided 
less and less by what St. Thomas has 
called “persuasion” and more and more by 
a “direct appeal to the developing intel- 
lect,” as Father Rock points out. This 
would reach its culmination, of course, on 
the college level. 

It is true—in fact, sometimes it is too 
true—that our relationships with each 
other have a psychic recoil. All the more 
reason why this emotional reaction must 
be governed by the intellect. In the spirit- 
ual order also. One cannot overemphasize 
the healing effects of the supernatural 
virtue of faith. God is what He is, the 
older student can be taught, not what I 
feel that He is. Any distorted attitudes we 
have about God must be resisted if they 
cannot be destroyed. Further, for one who 
lacks autonomy because of self-hatred, it 
is faith that reminds him of his own infi- 
nite value. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Colorful Dewmioow Gummed Crepe Paper 
Takes Paint and Paste out of Decorating! 


What a happy class you’ll have when you put your little 
artists to work decorating your classroom. Their instinctive 
love of color, texture and design will be perfectly satisfied with 
Dennison Gummed Crepe Paper. And the designs they create 
for Hallowe’en or Thanksgiving are so easy to put up. Just 
moisten and apply to construction paper, mat stock or black- 
board. No paste needed. 


This colorful creative materia] is useful for other projects, 
too: designs and lettering for bulletin boards, posters, flash 
cards, scenery. . . and, of course, 
take-home states to impress proud 
retire “sete | parents. 


eT Te A Free Catalog listing all the 


other time-saving, fun-making 
Dennison School Materials is 
yours for the asking..Contact your 
school supplies source or write 


Dept. K-268 


DENNISON ET Ne co. 
FRAMINGHAM, MA 





Language Laboratory with 
New MRI “Fold-a-Booth” Feature 


Barry College students are finding 
these benefits from their new MRI lan- 
guage laboratory: greater language re- 
tention, quicker speaking facility, and 
more individualized attention. 

The 16-student lab is taught by Sister 
Kenneth, O.P., who came to the North 
Miami college after supervising a similar 
60-position lab at the University of Santo 
Domingo. 

As developed by MRI, the equipment 
facilitates an instructional method which 
lets every student learn from his own 
recording at a pace geared to his abili- 
ties. Constant repetition and self-correc- 
tion are made practical by the simple-to- 
use equipment. 

From the master console, the teacher 


“programs” recorded lessons and can lis- 
ten and talk to individual students or to 
the entire class. 


The picture illustrates a unique feature 
of the installation—the “fold-a-booth.” 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
Se esr ke a Se Se om 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. A-148 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 


I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within five days for full refund. 


O $9.95 enc. 
O 45 RPM 


© School purchase order enc. 
O 78 RPM 


School 


eeeeeeeeeseseesesesacan! 


This effectively isolates sound when the 
slanting top is up. When the top is 
lowered it becomes in effect a desk top so 
that a regular class period may proceed, 
Each pupil station has a magnetic dise 
unit, earphone, and microphone. 
Descriptive literature about the MRI 
Language Laboratory methods and équip- 
ment may be had from Magnetic Re- 
cording Industries, 126 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. A-V 9 


Portable Language Lab 


To meet varying needs, Rheem Cali- 
fone Corporation, Hollywood 38, Calif., 
is making available a portable language 
laboratory—a variation on the popular 
permanent language laboratory installa- 
tion. 

The portable lab consists of a Cali- 
fone “Master” tape recorder, Model 75- 
TA with 10 output jacks to accommodate 
up to 10 Califone “Solitaire” tape re- 
corders in a “master-slave” combination, 


The “Solitaire” is a dual channel tape 
recorder mounted in a booth-type port- 
able carrying case lined with polyure- 
thane sound proofing, for privacy in close 
quarters. 

Rheen Califone Corporation manufac- 
tures a complete line of language lab- 
oratory equipment in addition to phono- 
graphs, transcription players, tape record- 
ers, and AM-FM radios, A-V 10 


SAMA Loan Film Directory 


High school teachers will find a num- 
ber of interesting films among listings in 
an up-to-date Loan Film Directory pre- 
pared by the Scientific Apparatus Makers 
Association. 

Over 45 films are listed with a descrip- 
tive paragraph for each. These are 16mm 
color films. Running time is also given, as 
also the address each film may be ob- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Teach them 

on the typewriter 
they’re most apt 
to use on the job! 


When a typewriter is easy to master, 
it builds confidence in a student 
quickly. Maybe that’s why year in, 
year out, more than half the type- 
writers bought for teaching are Royals. 


Easy is the keyword. Exclusive Magic® 
Margin continues to be the easiest to 


set of all margins. And Royals finger- . 


balanced touch cuts down on finger 


fatigue—makes for easy stroking on 
the short finger keys. 


Another reason teachers prefer Royal 
is that they know a teaching type- 
writer must be sturdy, with little or 
no interruptions for repairs. Also, 
since Royal reliability is a byword in 
offices, students are apt to find a new 
Royal in their first office job. 


However, when service is needed, 
it’s there fast .. . Royal has more ser- 
vice points than any other typewriter 
manufacturer. This extraordinary de- 
pendability may explain why Royal 
Standards command the highest prices 
in the used-machine market. 


We'd like you to see for yourself 
how much this great machine can con- 


tribute to creative teaching. Won’t 
you call your nearest Royal Repre- 
sentative today? He’ll arrange a free 
demonstration and classroom trial for 
you—at your convenience. 


This is Twin-Pak®, Royal’s ex- 
clusive quick-changing ribbon 
that fingers never touch. 


ROYAL 


standard 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest ManufacturerofTypewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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tained from. The only charge is for re- 
turn postage. 

The Loan Film Directory can be ob- 
tained from SAMA, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. A-V ll 


Unit Offers Movies 
Without Room Darkening 


A new rear-projection unit is offered as 


AGE, 


easy-to-use, 
easy-to-keep- 
X= 
modular 
eguipment 


S 


plus Tested 
Teaching 
Techniques 


IT, 


Dage experience in educational TV, available 
through TRW’s Educational Electronics 
Division, brings you m ay benefits beyond 
equipment planning and installation. 


You'll discover many helpful ideas and tech- 
niques, for example, in ‘Television in 
Teaching,”’ our latest publication. From a 
teacher's point of view, it discusses educa- 
tional TV’s potential, its contributions to 
teaching and efficiency. ..traces and steps 
in starting a program. 


On-the-scene consultation and _ training, 


a solution to room darkening difficulties. 
It utilizes the school’s existing projectors. 

Called the Wilson Movie-Mover the 
unit consists of a portable table, reflect- 
ing system, light-proof box, and a lenticu- 
lar rear-projection vinyl screen. An ad- 
justable mounting plate receives a stand- 
ard 16mm sound projector, as shown in 
the illustration. 

Separate models may be had to ac- 
commodate projectors such as the Bell 
& Howell with a high front reel, and 
those like RCA and Eastman with a low 
take-up reel. 

Steel construction is used for table and 
stand; four-inch casters make for easy 


pioneer in Educational Television— 


fulfills your complete needs 


backed by TRW electronic and teaching 
know-how, can help you plan the complete 
Educational TV system. . .to meet today’s. . . 
and tomorrow’s...needs. Start small—as 
little as one camera and viewing monitor—or 
with the largest system; confident that 
equipment will not be obsolete, regardless of 
growth. 


Write or phone today for information about 
Dage Educational Television Equipment and 
educational services—and your copy of 
“Television in Teaching.” 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. /. 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. « 


ALgonquin 5-7250 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 
Magnetic Recording Industries ¢ Dage Television ¢ Bell Seund ¢ Bel Cante © Intelliectronics 


rolling, two are fitted with positive-acting 
brakes. 

An accessory needed on the projector 
is a 5.8” focal length lens, available as an 
accessory. The resulting brilliant picture 
is 24” x 18” and well defined, even in 
color, under full room light, according 
to the maker. 


The price of the unit is $139.50. Elec- 
trical cord, mounting unit, and a dual 
outlet box come as accessories at $7.50, 

A-V 12 


Slide Projector with 
Remote Focus Control 


With this new Bell & Howell slide 
projector it is possible to focus as well as 
change slides at a distance from the 
projector. 

A mere press of the remote control 
button on the Focus Tronic Explorer pro- 
jector moves the lens in or out for sharp 
focus with no “coasting” between the re- 
lease of the remote button and the de- 
sired sharpness on the screen. Slide chang- 
ing is in forward and reverse sequence 
with the remote control unit. 


Other features are 500-watt illumina- 
tion, blower cooling with exhaust from 
the side, 4” £/3.5 lens, light-weight steel 
construction covered with black-grained 
vinyl, and a carrying bar that also serves 
as the front tilt support. The Pointer-Ray, 
contained in the focusing unit is a beam 
of light that the projectionist can use to 
point out details on the screen. 

Price without the Pointer-Ray and 
timer is $119.95; with both it is $179.95. 
A zoom lens is additionally $30. An ac- 
cessory extension cord for the remote 
unit is available. A-V 13 
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By-Lined Film and A-V Reviews 


Fire and Fire Prevention 
Review by Sister M. Gabriel, O.S.U. 


Fire and Fire Prevention is a set of 
nine full-color filmstrips, produced by 
Eye Gate House, Inc., Jamaica 35, N. Y., 
1960; price $25 per set, $4 per individual 
filmstrip. 

“One picture expresses more than a 
thousand words” is an adage which brings 
out a pertinent fact for educators. How 
much more so when there are a series of 
related and beautifully colored pictures 
following one another in orderly sequence. 
Such is this set of nine filmstrips under 
the general heading of Fire and Fire 
Prevention. This up-to-the-minute study— 
the copyright is 1960—takes up the study 
of fire in a constructive way. What is re- 
freshingly different about it is that it takes 
up this study not just from the negative 
point of view, but it rather stresses the 
positive side of fire. For example, it is 
not the usual do’s and don’ts that stu- 
dents expect to hear when taught about 
fire. The first strip in the series graphically 
shows and narrates the origin of fire. This 
strip links well with the language arts 
program, too, showing as it does myths 
and legends about the origin and the sym- 
bolism in fire. The next strip in the series 
deals with primitive man, demonstrating 
how he learned to use fire. Ancient and 
colonial history, and science as well, are 
interspersed in this phase of the study 
of fire. It displays the use of the tinder 
box in colonial times, explains the use of 
friction in primitive and modern days. 
This study thereby enforces the junior 
high school science program, which 
studies friction in detail. 

The visual aid also builds up an appre- 
ciation for fire showing the importance of 
fire in relation to the preparing of foods, 
in heating, in creating electricity, and the 
use of fire in manufacturing. The strip 
entitled “Science and Fire” explains 
scientifically the three things necessary for 
fire and the part that each plays in pro- 
ducing fire. It goes into detail about com- 
bustion and points out the means of keep- 
ing highly inflammable substances under 
control. The last two film strips of this 
series develop and illustrate the common 
causes and prevention of fire. 

Not a small feature of this series, an 
item which adds to the educative value 
of these films, is that the last frame of 
each gives a summarization of things 
taught in statements of things to remem- 
ber. This new approach to the study of 
fire should impress our students that “fire 
is a friend and a foe, a servant, too, that 
must be known and watched.” 

These are the titles of the individual 
Strips: (1) The Origin of Fire, (2) Meth- 
ods of Starting a Fire, (3) Fire and 
Civilization, (4) Fire and Food, (5) Sci- 
ence and Fire, (6) Causes and Prevention 
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of Fire, (7) Fire and Fire Protection, 
(8) Putting Out Fires and Fire Education, 
(9) Fire and the Fire Department. 

Sister M. GasrikE., O.S.U. 
8th Grade Teacher, St. Patrick’s Academy, 
Sidney, Nebr. 


The Human Machine 


Review by Sr. M. Helen, O.S.F. 


“The Human Machine” is an excel- 
lent appreciation film which serves as an 
introduction to human anatomy and 


physiology units in general science and 
biology. Distributed by the Moody 
Science Institute, 11428 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, California, 
it can be purchased for $55 in black and 
white and $115 in color. It may also be 
rented. The running time is fifteen 
minutes, 

To demonstrate the body as a marvel- 
ous machine, its systems and their func- 
tions are compared with useful man-made 
devices for preciseness and efficiency. 
The film provides these apt analogies: 


Man’s skeleton of bone surpasses the 
steel framework of a skyscraper for 
support and is flexible. 


MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRIES 
America’s Language Laboratory Leader— 


fulfills your complete needs 


widest range 
of simple-to-use, 
quality systems 
plus Vital 
Educational! 
SYA 


tested and proved 
in more than 
a decade of use 


MRI helps you plan ahead.. .look beyond 

your need for easy-to-use equipment— 

whether you use tape magazines or reels, or 

~ simplest of all, the Magneticon Magnetic 
isc. : 


MRI's growing list of valuable publications 
cover such important topics as programming 
and tested methodology for use with stan- 
dard, automated and remote control systems. 
Distilled from national seminars and expe- 
rience in hundreds of installations, they help 
you achieve maximum teaching effectiveness 
..-minimum utilization of equipment. 


SIISISISISIISSIS, 


Aseries of helpfu 
manuals and other mate- 
rials is available. Write for 
complete listings. 


All these services are now available through 
TRW/Educational Electronics Division 
Headquarters and 30 specialized regional 
offices, equipped to help you plan the com- 
plete language laboratory. MRI/TRW’s 
vast electronic background and unique in- 
classroom techniques satisfy your require- 
ments regardless of size, purpose and 
budget. 


Write or phone today for detailed informa- 
tion about MRI advanced language Jabora- 
tory equipment and educational services. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. Ad 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. « ALgonquin 5-7250 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 
- Magnetic Recording Industries © Dage Television © Bell Sound © Bel Cante © Intellectrenics 


World’s Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment 
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Experience taught us 


how to help you teach better ! 


“ — 


SS 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC TAPE TEACHING LABORATOR 


Electronic teaching isn’t a new field for Webster Electric — 13 years of study, 
research and practical application have given us a world of experience in this 
educational technique. Extensive study of 33 Webster pioneer installations, 
coupled with our acknowledged leadership in electronics and communications, has 
resulted in a complete tape teaching “package” — the most versatile and adaptable 
line of laboratory components available today ! 

Webster Electric Tape Teaching Laboratory consists of: (1) program source 
(Ekotape tape recorders and provision for phonographs or AM-FM tuners), 
(2) monitor center (contact between instructor and 6 to 54 pupils or more), 
(3) program selector, (4) student control, (5) student dual record. The system 
permits the student to select his own program; the instructor may select for the 
student; or the student may “teach” himself. 

Simple operation, for both student and instructor, speeds study. High fidelity 
sound aids comprehension. Webster’s “component idea” permits each unit to be 


readily and economically adapted to your present classrooms, and your budget. 
Panel mountings fit standard EIA racks. 


We have typical installation plans, performance data — and cost figures. 


Write today. 





STUDENT DUAL RECORD — dual-track 
Ekotape recorder permits student to 
record lesson on one track, response 
on the other. Speeds learning! 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
Poa) RACINE-wis 
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The coordination of muscular and skel- 
etal systems is illustrated in the action 
of the perfect tool, man’s hand. 
Digestion and assimilation are con- 
trolled by a chemical plant with its 
own automatic thermostat, fueling, 
heating, and cooling systems. 

From the brain, center of a “telephone 
system,” a network of communication 
wires (nerves) carries the messages 
that control all man’s actions, volun- 
tary and involuntary. 


In the brain resides also the major sen- 
sory centers for all the body. Part by 
part, the eye is compared to the cam- 
era and stress is laid on its superiority 
because of its automatic focusing 
mechanism. 


Clear, animated diagrams and actual 
ear parts demonstrate the structure and 
function of the outer, middle, and inner 
ear. 


That magnificent pump, man’s heart, 
never shuts down for repairs. Its ca- 
pacity is discussed in terms of gasoline 
trucks and strings of tank cars. 


The coordination of all these systems 
permits the body to adjust to the in- 
ternal and external changes which it 
experiences. 


Appraisal. Beautiful photography, 
clever animation, and informative nar- 
ration enhance the excellence of this film. 
In addition, there is a “reverent appreci- 
ation of the purposeful structure of the 
parts of the body” and due credit is given 
to a provident Designer and Architect. 

Despite a wish that the film were 
longer and more detailed, one must 
acknowledge that it accomplishes very 
well its purpose of introduction and 
appreciation. 


Sister M. HELEN St. Pavut, O.S.F. 


The Catholic High School 
of Baltimore, Md. 


Southeast Asia—Overview . . . 
Review by Sister Agnes Virginia, C.S.]J. 


The best thing that has come to our 
attention in years is an impressive roster 
of current news filmstrips which received 
the 1959 Freedom Foundation Award. 
These filmstrips are produced by Current 
Affairs Films, 527 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. They are available 
monthly, October through May, for the 
asking, without cost. This is made possi- 
ble by local sponsorship; for instance, in 
the New York City area the sponsorship 
is by The Journal-American, an evening 
paper. 

Top educators for years have been 
offering social studies classes, well 
summed-up versions of current affairs. 
But the filmstrip has it all over the paper 
in that the mere turning from one frame 
(Continued on page 187 ) 
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BEGINNERS “THRIVE” ON THE SZAW7-O-MATIC 


The SLANT-O-MATIC* is so simple to operate! Any- 
body who can read “‘O” and “B” can do overcasting 
right off. Or dial ‘‘A” and “‘L” and make real button- 
holes after just a few tries. 


What a confidence-builder ! 
There’s teacher confidence built into it, too. SINGER 
engineers designed it for simplicity and ruggedness. 
They gave it more punishment during rigorous testing 
than a machine will ever get in your classroom. 


In actual use, the SLANT-O-MATIC is proving to 


® SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOLS 
® SPACE-SAVING DESK CABINETS 
® TEACHER’S DISCOUNT 


‘October 1960 


be every bit as dependable and long-suffering as the 
straight-stitching SINGER* machines. 


Another important point. No other zigzag sewing ma- 
chine can promise more mileage in the classroom than 
the American-made SLANT-O-MATIC. The zigzag 
mechanism completely disengages for straight stitch- 
ing to give long wear and perfect straight stitch. 


Every one of your students should have experience 
on the SLANT-O-MATIC ...the machine that makes 
“complicated’* sewing easy . . . even for beginners! 


"SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


| Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
tir *A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 








TEACHING 
GUIDE 


FREE TO EDUCATORS. Now in its 
second printing, this 48-page Guide, 
prepared by Dr. Maurice L. Hartung, 
The University of Chicago, is written 
in easy-to-understand fashion and 
generously illustrated. Organized in 
sections that can be followed 1-12 
by teachers without extensive experi- 
ence, used selectively or for checking 
methods. See your Authorized 
Pickett representative for a free copy 
or write: 


for SLIDE RULE INSTRUCTION 


DEMONSTRATOR RULE—3 MODELS, 2 SIZES 


Made especially for classroom use in 4-ft. and 7-ft. lengths, they can be sus- 
pended from wall or ceiling or handled at a desk. Models duplicate Pickett 
Slide Rules used in various grade levels. 4-ft. Demonstrator ($15 value) can be 


obtained free of cost with qualifying orders. See your Authorized Pickett repre- 
sentative for details or write: 


PICKETT All-American SLIDE RULES 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


BRINGS AN ENTIRELY NEW CONCEPT TO ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Freedom from Complication. Snap in lesson tape. Cartridge handles 
like a book. Notapethreading. Tape never off reels. Nospilled or broken 
tape. Instant pause and backspace. Single lever controls all tape func- 
tions. Fully transistorized—no shock—no heat. For free literature on this 
and other Simplicated Language Laboratory equipment, consult your local 


— or write: Langua-Lab, Inc., 167 Chestnut St., Albany 10, New 
ork. 


TM TM A 





Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 120) 


There is such a thing as recognizing in 
oneself a warped response to God, or 
people (a race prejudice, for example), 
being unable to cure it on the emotional 
level, and yet through reason enlightened 
by grace, rising above it. This is truly a 
victory. And it is a victory which is en- 
tirely possible—even when one has been 
the victim of faulty training. 

It is the duty of the teacher, therefore, 
not only to prevent emotional malnutri- 
tion, but also more often to train. the stu- 
dent to intensify his spiritual affections in 
such a way that he integrates and con- 
trols the sensitive (cf. “Principles of Ma- 
turity,” in Theology Digest, Winter 1960), 
It may be a case of survival in spite of a 
background of starvation. 


Sister M. D1ana, OP, 
Our Lady of the Elms, Akron 13, Ohio 


Three Areas of Thought to Cultivate 


EpITroR 


I read with interest Father Edward 
Murray’s three-part article entitled “Per- 
sonality Development in the Classroom,” 
concluded in your June issue of this year. 
The fact that many today define psychol- 
ogy as “the science of personality” points 
up the increasing emphasis that is being 
given this topic and, incidentally, leads us 
to hope that modern psychologists are 
looking for more in man than that which 
is mere animal, for I doubt if they would 
suggest that brute animals have personal- 
ity. 

I agree with Father Murray that mod- 
ern science has provided much valuable 
information concerning the emotional fac- 
tors in man’s development and the need 
for integration (February issue, 1960). 
We know that teachers can learn much 
from a study of such information, espe- 
cially that concerning so-called problem 
children. However I cannot help wonder- 
ing if we should not take care lest we 
cloud the ordinary work of teachers with 
the general run of children in an atmos- 
phere of unnecessary mystery. In so doing 
do we not tend to make teachers feel in- 
capable of meeting the challenge in the 
classroom of these complicated beings 
(who really are not so complicated if in 
your experience you remind yourself that 
they are children and will act as such)? It 
seems to me that the good teachers of 
yesterday and today had and have sound 
ideas with regard to dealing with the 
child in its totality of being and to the 
need for good interpersonal relationships, 
though they may not have made an 
analysis of the situation, that is, after the 
fashion of a dissection complete with 
tabulation. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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a distinctive new American history text: 


RISE OF THE AMERICAN NATION: John Carroll Edition 


by LEWIS TODD, MERLE CURTI, JOHN T. FARRELL, 
and SISTER M. PETER SANZ, 0.P. 


This remarkable high school text and its program of accompanying aids will 
be published by Harcourt, Brace and Company early in 1961. 


Portraying the full sweep of the nation’s history in all its color and power, 
this text conveys the impact of great men and great events (and many inter- 
esting sidelights) on the affairs of the nation. With the reading text are 
many specially prepared charts, maps, drawings, photographs, and illumi- 
nating “special features” that help the student understand fully the meaning 
of America’s history. 


A most extensive program of supplementary aids accompanies Rise of the 
American Nation, John Carroll Edition: 


V Teacher’s Manual and Resource Guide 

¥ Student Workbook 

V Teacher's Edition of the Student Workbook 

Vv Test Booklet 

V Teacher's Key to the Test Booklet 

¥V Book of Historical Documents 

‘VW Phonograph Record Album (two 12-inch, 33'/; RPM 
recordings ) 


For further information about this new program, please contact our repre- 
sentative in your area or write to: 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


CATHOLIC DEPARTMENT: NEW YORK AND BURLINGAME 





NOBLE'’S 


CATHOLIC 
eee §WRITING 


NOW USED IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


HIS popular writing series stresses 
Catholic religious words and teachings. 


Our Writing oe (Manuscript Writing) 1A.$.50 

Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1B. .50 

Our Second Grade Writing Book 2A—%” 
spacing (Transition to Cursive Writing). 

we - eae Grade Writing Book 2B—%” 


Ou Tl Thin Grade (Cursive) Writing Book. . 
Our Fourth Grade Writing Book 

Our Fifth Grade Writing 

Our Sixth Grade Writing es vain ein eb ile es = 
Our Seventh Grade Writing Book........... “50 
Our Eighth Grade Writing aay i Mien that 


Catholic School Principals 


Order Now or Ask for Catalog CJ Series® 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y 


ts) “Ask about 


ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS our Catholic 
Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to Geography 


SCHOOL 
SERIES 





NEW! 
SONY 


PARALLEL 


RECORDING 


262-SL 4 TRACK RECORDER + 4 & 2 TRACK STEREO PLAYBACK 


The perfect aid for language and music students. Record 
on one track, rewind and record on the second track while 
listening to the first ...then playback both tracks simul- 
taneously for parallel comparison. 

Language students can perfect pronunciation, music stu- 
dents can sit in or sing with accompaniments, big bands 
and symphonies. All these features plus the double tape 
saving economy of new four track recording. 

The 262-SL, manufactured by world-famous Sony, is 
self-contained, complete with portable case, saunas 
monitor speaker, model F-7 Dynamic Microphone and 
connecting leads for stereo playback: $199.50 


1 OF i a SUPERSCOPE 


Other Sony recorders include 
the dual track transistorized 
monophonic bantam at $99.50, 
the 4 and 2 track transport 
at $89.50, and the Sterecorder 
No, 300 at $399.50. 


The remarkable pocket-size 
Sony wireless microphone for 
cable-free communication, with 
transmitter & receiver: $250. 
For literature or nearest 
dealer, write Superscope, Inc., 
Dept. R, Sun Valley, Calif. 








Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 128) 


In the short space that may be allotted 
to this letter, I would like to mention 
briefly three areas of thought which 
teachers could cultivate directly and in- 
directly over a period of years with great 
profit to their pupils: 

1. The place of others in our lives, 
Father Murray points out by his com- 
parison of man to a car the need for inte- 
gration within the person if the individual 
is to function smoothly (February issue), 
We can agree with this but perhaps would 
stress even more the car’s relationship to 
other cars on the road, for many an emo- 
tional upset within the person results from 
conflicts with others. Not enough children 
(or adults) realize the need to restrict 
sometimes their own activities, to post- 
pone or even cancel the fulfillment of de- 
sires, to avoid imposing their own views 
and ways of doing things so that others 
may have a chance also to lead their own 
lives. A child who does not learn this 
lesson early in life will suffer many an 
agony—his life a continuation of childish 
tantrums or hurt sensitivities because he 
has not had his own way. 

2. The place of authority in our lives. 
Authority tempered by the virtues occu- 
pies a welcome and necessary part of 
every man’s life. 

3. The need for religion and a set of 
values. Young people more often than not 
have ambition and a desire to aim at 
something worthwhile, but adults have 
more and more snatched from them the 
target. As Jacques Maritain says concern- 
ing youth in Education at the Crossroads 
(Yale Paperbound, 1960, p. 86): “Their 
naked nature is not mere nature, but 
nature which for centuries has been 
strengthened by reason and faith and 
accustomed to virtues, and which is now 
stripped of every prop. They stand in 
goodness upon nothing.” Perhaps for to- 
day’s youth teachers can fill in this void. 

If teachers can succeed moderately well 
in these three areas then we can hope for 
success also in the application of the find- 
ings of modern psychology and the other 
sciences, especially to difficult cases. 


Rev. Lioyp J. ROBERTSON 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, Halifax, N.S. 


CCD Contest 


Eprror: 


Your readers who are active in Confra- 
ternity work will be interested in an 
essay contest honoring the 75th anni- 
versary of the Baltimore Catechism. It 
will be sponsored in many participating 
dioceses by the CCD office in coopera- 
tion with the National CCD Center in 
Washington, D. C., starting September 
18th. (Continued on page 187) 
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© ree test blonks | 
"), for every pupil ~~ 


"7 Free honor 
certificates z S 
for every pupil 77) 


Free ‘honor rolls 
for every clas: 


WEAREVER Hondonting Kit 


In the interest of good handwriting, the makers of Wearever Pens & 
Pencils are pleased to make this handwriting kit available to you. 
We’re sure you'll find the teacher’s manual extremely helpful in 
developing your students’ penmanship. The entire kit is designed to 
encourage students to write better and to keep them interested in 
producing clear, legible writing. The kit is yours for the asking. Just 
fill in and mail the compen prow. 


Be ‘$s DS a8 Be RBS ata OS a eee 


White Better With. WEAREVER : 


TRI-COLOR*BALL PEN 


One Pen Writes In Three Colors 


INK CARTRIDGE*PEN 


.e No messy ink bottles 

e Refills in seconds 

e Can’t leak . . . can’t skip 
e Choice of 5 point styles 


$949 


complete with 
ink cartridges 


DAVID KAHN, Inc. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
W orld’s Largest Pen Manufacturer EST. 1896 


October 1960 


 edebhees $400 


e Writes Green 


Select from a complete assortment of 


Wearever Pens and Pencils from 25c to $1.95 


1 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR YOUR , 
FREE WEAREVER HANDWRITING KIT ,; 
DAVID KAHN, INC. i 
North Bergen, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: i 
Please send me the free Wearever Handwriting Kit to \ 
help improve my pupils’ handwriting, at no obligation. i 
ae 1 
Address i 
School 
1 


Ue eae a ee 
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News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Ja-son Lefty “Cushion-Grip” 
Scissors a Schoolroom Aid 


A need for left-handed scissors in 
school rooms is being met by the new line 
of Ja-son Lefty scissors with “cushion- 
grip.” 


The maker’s extensive research finds 
that fifteen per cent of the nation’s grade- 
school children are left-handed in one or 
more cutting operations and that they 
have difficulty with the common type of 
scissors designed for right-handed users. 

Specially designed blades permit a 
direct view of the cutting surfaces so 
that the child’s work will have straight- 
line accuracy. The design also prevents 
blade separation. These scissors have 
proved morale-boosters, when a pair is 
placed in the hands of a left-handed child 
and he is told they are made just for 
left-handers. 

In the regular Ja-son line of scissors 
for right-handed cutters are 4” blunt and 
pointed and 5” pointed and clip-pointed 
“cushion-grip” scissors; also 6”, 7”, and 
8” “cushion-grip” teachers’ shears with 
a variety of points. 





@ School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

@ Many available under NDEA 
— Title Ill. 


7% 
ws 


Set “A” — 75 pieces of the finest quality 
apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. 
$59.50 


SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
Text Publishers, ACE! and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. 

The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
science instruction from kindergarten through 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 
Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
Science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily construeted of maple, the cab- 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
Stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 


positioning). $279.00. Galley pump, water 
- system (optional 


) $20. 
Set “B” — 134 pieces of equipment 
Selected especially for Junior H.S. use. <4 


$99.50 Il 


Science Kit will save you time...effort...money © 


@ Freight Not included in Above Prices. 


@ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 


@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


elites Ne hte a ee ORR 


TONAWANDA, N. Y. \ 








For further information and _ location 
of distributors, write John Ahlbin & Sons, 
184 Garden St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

SS&E 10 


Kit Introduces 
Thermoelectric Heat Pump 


Students are introduced to the funda- 
mentals of thermoelectric heat pump 
operation and may experiment on possible 
application of the heat pump through a 
new test kit announced by Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., Dept 
D9-243, 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn, 

List priced at $75, this Model E-8 
test kit contains an assembled heat pump, 
4 extra “p” type elements and 4 extra 
“n” type elements. 

A manual of data accompanying the 
kit gives instructions for its use and sug- 
gested experiments. 


“It is felt that the use of this kit gives 

a basis for judging the feasibility of 
thermoelectric heat pumps for various 
cooling, heat transfer, and temperature 
control problems,” a 3M spokesman said. 
SS&E 11 


Drawing Ink Remover 


An ink remover that really removes 
ink is the claim made by its maker. 

X-A Ink Remover is said to eradicate 
all traces of India ink, regular ink, pencil 
and ball point drawings, stamp pad ink, 
and carbon. 


It will not warp tracing paper or plastic 
foil. Since it dries quickly the student can 
redraw over erased areas almost immedi- 
ately. It also cleans drawing instruments. 

More information may be had from Al- 
vin & Co., Inc., 611 Palisade Ave., Wind- 
sor, Conn. SS&E 12 
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21 DEEPLY RELIGIOUS 
CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Plus a Holy Day Calendar 





21 cards which illustrate Christmas themes 


it gives in the sacred beauty of the Catholic Faith. 
lity of The Madonna and Child, the Holy Family, 
various the Christmas Rosary, are a few of the 
erature many subjects in this inspiring assortment 
ansaid. of religious cards. 

&E 11 


The deep sculptured embossing on expen- 
sive paper and the use of rich gold bronze 
res each card an inspirational and spiritual 


emoves eeling. Delicate touches of expensive 
r. Virkotype glitter are reverently used to en- 
radicate hance many of the designs. 

, pencil 


ad ink, 


21 for only $1 


_ COMPANY 





eit! 


DUG VETO EY 


MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLES NOW 
RE A crestcand co. J 
169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 1 
Please send me samples of your 1960 line 
q of Catholic Christmas Cards on approval 3 
lastic 
fe aa SEND FOR OUR i iss i iawersdintuseeviwssstascaumeagghwanes i 
immedi- i cis oe 5 nef eadies suo hv by Sapa samae nase 
uments. LOW-LOW WHOLESALE PRICE PTSD Ls Ss.c'e BGoh Gases ow eselaginns vevaseenaelebmers f 
from Al- 
— ORDER BLANK j CITY. ..eeseeeeeeeeeeseceeeeeeeeeeeterenereeenes i 
S&E 12 et 
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START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


Abner Wethot 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 





GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 
Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 

leading to permanent satisfactions and success! 





PALMER METHOD .. . most widely used in handwriting... 
evolved quite naturally. It fits human body and brain, serves 
them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER'S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
girls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 
integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. 


MANUSCRIPT. Grades 1 and 2. Mastery of basic strokes. Assembly into large 
printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with first 
reading experiences. PALMER Manuscript formations and techniques - 
are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra large, 
lightly ruled on strong, white, easy-write paper. Gently 
lead child through simple step-at-a-time pages to a secure 


mastery. 2nd year workbook introduces smaller printing, SO EASY IF HE 
more precise control .. . sound foundation for the flow- LEARNS RIGHT 
script cursive soon to come. The child arrives at the MUSCLE HABITS 
transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil EARLY! 


workbooks a large 64 pg. Manual is supplied free. It details 
best desk and chalkboard procedures, includes many 
interesting tie-in illustrations for the printed practice phrases. 


CURSIVE. Grades 1 through 8. A special transition book 
shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to ingrain basic 
strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow-script. Moving 
quickly into intriguing letter and practice word combinations 
the child is supplied just enough to challenge, yet permit 
accomplishment. Year by year, through grade 8, each new 
workbook progresses ... supplying teacher and pupil the 
means to make good cursive writing automatic and unconscious. 
A life-time personal communications asset is gained in a 

minimum. of curriculum time through. Palmer Method! 


RITE HOLD Ball Point 
Excellent writer, long lasting. 
Dark blue ink. Handsome, 
color penholder, well-bal- 
anced, long (734). Exclu- 
sive double-bulge, high- 
thumb, relaxed grip. 
Low school price, 23c. 






















The A. N. PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


FREE — for EVALUATION. The Most 


Sample workbooks, other materials, : 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- y A 1 | F " | " ] M 1 f) Widely Used 
cators active in handwriting. State 


grade levels. Handwriting 
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PDUTORIAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


PREJUDICES: RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL 


The Commonweal of July 22, 1960 carried substan- 
tial excerpts from an address to a group of ministers 
delivered by Paul Simon, a member of the General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois. His remarks were 
first presented in The Cresset, published monthly by 
the Valparaiso University Press. The Cresset made this 
comment: “In a year when the enemies of the Christian 
Church may have special reason to rejoice in the un- 
happy divisions that exist within Christendom, the 
Editors of The Cresset are happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to associate themselves with the views expressed 
by Representative Simon.” The Commonweal is 
pleased to be able to reprint in its pages a major part 
of Representative Simon’s address from The Cresset. 

Speaking as a layman in the field of theology, Rep- 
resentative Simon confesses to certain theological 
prejudices. These include the belief that the usual di- 
vision of what the world calls Christendom into Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic is not a proper division. 
The real division is between those who believe in the 
divinity of Christ and those who do not, between those 
who believe in the resurrection and those who do not, 
between those who accept the Biblical accounts of 
Christ’s life and those who do not. 

“In such a basic division, we find ourselves on the 
same side as our Roman Catholic brethren,” writes 
Representative Simon. He confesses also to a greater 
sense of affinity with those who accept the three great 
Creeds than with those who reject all or part of these 
Creeds, because these three Creeds are accepted by 
both Lutherans and Roman Catholics. His work, he 
tells us, gives him opportunity to examine Protestant 
literature about Roman Catholicism and Roman Cath- 
olic literature about Protestant groups, and he finds 
that the material on both sides is “a collection of half- 
truths, falsehoods, and bitterness.” 

He was struck by the remark of a young Indian stu- 
dent in Calcutta: “If for no other reason, I would not 
become a Christian because of the way you Christians 
talk about one another.” On his journeys through 
India, Simon saw village after village without a single 
Christian church. In his own small town of Troy with 
1,500 population, there are seven Christian churches, 
and he asks, “What has happened that permits this 
terrible waste of Christian energy?” 

Representative Simon is pleased to record “that to- 
day in Germany the Lutheran Church and the Roman 
Catholic Church are co-operating as they never have 
since the days of the Reformation.” This new co-opera- 
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tion flows from a recognition of what they have in 
common: a common faith and a common enemy. We 
cannot view our fellow Christians of other denomina- 
tions as competitors. The significance of what we have 
in common is the supreme importance. There is no 
logic in a bickering Christian church “which is more 
concerned about knocking down her co-religionists 
than in bending every effort to bring the news of Christ 
to those who hunger for it.” The attitude of Represen- 
tative Simon makes for effective dialogue. 

He poses a question prompted by the possibility of 
having a Roman Catholic President in 1961: Generally 
speaking, does denomination form a legitimate basis 
for determining for whom you will vote? In his own 
campaigning he met occasionally persons who would 
promise to vote for him as a Lutheran. “If I have the 
chance to explain,” he writes, “I try to point out that 
if my opponent is a Presbyterian or Methodist, but is 
a better man than I am, then my Lutheran friends 
ought to vote for my opponent. The fact that I am a 
Lutheran does not necessarily make me a better public 
servant.” In employing a mechanic or in voting for a 
president, “the big question should be whether by atti- 
tude and ability he is the right man for the position. 
... There is no more a Roman Catholic ‘party line’ on 
things than there is a Lutheran ‘party line.’ My experi- 
ence in three terms in the Illinois legislature is that the 
Roman Catholic Church does not dictate political de- 
cisions to her members.” 

He goes on to speak about comparative records of 
tolerance on the part of denominations, and says: 
“Countries where the Roman Catholic Church has a 
fine record for tolerance are rarely mentioned. Seldom 
is it mentioned that Ireland, which is 99 per cent 
Catholic, has had a Protestant president and a Jewish 
mayor of Dublin. Seldom is it pointed out that prob- 
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ably a majority of Lutheran ministers in Germany sup- 
ported Konrad Adenauer, a Roman Catholic, a Roman 
Catholic German leader. I know of no instance in a 
democratic country, where the head of that govern- 
ment was a Roman Catholic, where the Roman Catho- 
lic abused that position. I feel that in the United States 
we would have a similar experience.” 

To a college president who seems to fear practical 
Catholics in the political scene and concedes that if 
the Catholic candidate “were a weak Catholic, I might 
vote for him, but not if he were a strong Catholic,” 
Representative Simon answers that his own preference 
would be for the strong Roman Catholic as a man with 
strong convictions about moral principles. His answer 
to the implication that a strong Catholic might incline 
the citizenry toward joining his church, is equally 
forthright, and he disposes of the problem by asking, 
“How many people have joined the Presbyterian 
Church because President Eisenhower attends Presby- 
terian services?” 

To the bugaboo that the Catholic holder of public 
office must listen to the Pope, he answers: “A Roman 
Catholic has as much right to decline the advice of the 
Pope on a political matter as you or I do. In all prob- 
ability, any President, whatever his religious persua- 
sion, would listen carefully to the opinions which the 
Pope or any other leading religious figure might ex- 
press. But any President would be free to accept or re- 
ject such advice.” 

Representative Simon, in speaking of Catholic bloc 
voting, introduces the strong statement made by the 
late Cardinal Stritch shortly before his death, a state- 
ment to the effect that his position was “to vote for the 
man more qualified to do a job, regardless of his 
affiliation.” He said further that if a Protestant could 
perform a job more ably than a Roman Catholic can- 
didate, he would be conscience-bound to vote for the 
Protestant. 

When asked what is the harm of injecting the re- 
ligious issue into a campaign, Simon replied crisply 
that it results in a senseless religious feuding and it 
results in selecting public officials by the wrong stand- 
ards. This does not mean that a man’s personal re- 
ligious life can be separated from his functioning as a 
public official. That is a dangerous procedure. “I don’t 
think a man can attend church on Sunday,” writes 
Simon, “and then on Monday find no relationship be- 
tween his religion and issues like foreign aid and racial 
discrimination . . . but I think Christians in government 
should be cautious about equating their own position 
with God's position.” The example of Moses recognizes 
the valid dual role between an official’s public life and 
personal life. The devout Baptist clerk who resigned 
his position rather than sign liquor licenses, failed to 
make the proper distinction, a distinction that is made 


daily when a Roman Catholic judge, though he believes 
that all divorce is wrong, grants a divorce according to 
the law and not according to his personal tenets. 

“The general proposition nevertheless holds,” con- 
cludes Simon, “that a man cannot separate his personal 
religious beliefs from his actions in political life. For 
the most part it shapes attitudes rather than specific 
policies. Two men of Christian persuasion, who believe 
they should love their neighbor as themselves, may 
disagree with each other on the specific program of 
carrying out that principle; but neither can disregard 
the basic precept without violating the religious belief 
he claims.” 


A RESPECTED READING TEXT 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO, about 1935, your editor was sam- 
pled with a set of the revised edition of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Readers. The set of readers was awarded him 
for noting on display a recent copy of one of these 
famous readers. His attention was attracted to the book 
because he had used it as a basic reading text when 
he was a student at a rural public school in Ohio about 
1900. The books were very familiar, and many of the 
poems came rambling back through the chambers of 
memory. 

The representative of the American Book Company 
told me that the McGuffey Readers, first published in 
1836, were little used nowadays and the buyers are 
largely collectors. Certain schools, chiefly in the south- 
ern states, continued to use them as supplementary 
readers, but schools generally neglected them. 

All this was changed in early spring of 1960 when 
the Rev. Cameron MacKenzie, superintendent of St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran School in Detroit, desired to in- 
stall in St. Matthew’s a satisfactory set of readers. Here 
is his story as told in Newsweek, March 28, 1960: “We 
hunted around for a book with a solid content and 
McGuffey’s was the answer.” He reports that it is now 
used in St. Matthew’s for 73 pupils through the sixth 
grade, and it is steadily building vocabulary as well as 
reading speed. “It also teaches old American virtues,” 
added Pastor MacKenzie. 

A few titles of selections from McGuffey’s makes this 
clear. Here are some titles from the fourth reader: 
Perseverance; Where There Is a Will There Is a Way; 
True Manliness; Waste Not Want Not; The Noblest 
Revenge. From the fifth reader we get Do Not Meddle; 
Respect for the Sabbath Rewarded; The Righteous 
Never Forsaken; The Goodness of God (taken from 
the Bible); Control Your Temper; and the old master- 
piece of Leigh Hunt, Abou Ben Adhem. 

From our personal experience we can assure Super- 
intendent MacKenzie that he has made an excellent 
choice. 


-————__In a forthcoming CE issue 


Should we stress tests in guidance? Or should emphasis be placed on interviews? 
Stress tests states Dr. Joseph Halliwell with <r. 4 in support of his views. 
s for 


His opponent, Sister Mary Agnita G.N.S.H., ho 


The Interview to Be Sure! 
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By ELLEN GARTLAND and PATRICIA CARTY 





What Is the “Dedham Plan’’? 


THE FIRST AND LAST THING an education major hears is, 
“Provide for individual differences,” but at times 
novice-teachers may not have enough specific ideas in 
order to accomplish this desirable goal. The Dedham 
Plan is a modern example of how one school system is 
trying to reach this goal. 

Dedham, located ten miles southwest of Boston, is 
called a “bedroom of Boston” because so many of its 
citizens are employed in that city. There are eight 
public elementary schools in Dedham which house 
grades one through six, one junior high school for 
grades seven and eight, and a four-year senior high 
school. The total enrollment in the Dedham public 
elementary schools is 2,215, and the pupil-teacher ratio 
is twenty to one. The Dedham Plan offers a complete 
change of educational service to 1,200 pupils. Accord- 
ing to the results of standardized achievement tests, 
the norm for Dedham’s elementary school pupils is 
invariably a grade or more above the national norm in 
each of the subject matter areas tested. 

Analysis of testing results in the spring of 1958 of 
Dedham pupils in grades one through six showed that 
36 per cent were not making a full academic year’s 
growth. Standardized tests in the areas of arithmetic, 
language arts, spelling, social studies, science, and 
reading revealed that half of these students, or 18 per 
cent, achieved a higher score than the norm for their 
grade. Scores of some students indicated high ability. 
A typical case was a sixth grader with an I. Q. of 122 
who was capable of eighth grade work, but his aca- 
demic growth in one year was only three months. 
Neither were the slow pupils accomplishing maximum 
growth. A sixth grader with an F. Q. of 83 and an 
achievement at grade three level showed only two 
months growth in one year. The wide divergence of 
abilities and achievements in a given grade demanded 
a flexible program so that all children could learn with 
greater efficiency. 

Through a fund from the United States Office of 
Education $25,000 was spent in 1958-1959 to enable 
the Boston University Graduate School of Education to 
provide effectively for the learning needs of children 
in the regular classroom organization in Dedham’s 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. It is the purpose of this 
article to clarify some of the objectives of the plan and 
to describe the techniques being used in the classroom 
to accomplish these objectives. 


Opportunities Provided 


Dr. Donald Durrell, the originator of the plan, 
asserted that a class operating as flexible teams could 
provide for each pupil by giving e 
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1. An opportunity to proceed at the individual pu- 
pil’s own best rate of progress 
. An opportunity for each pupil to be served on a 
level to fit his individual need 
3. An opportunity for diagnostic testing and teach- 
ing to his weaknesses 
4. Self-direction in both individual application and 
group work 
5. Enrichment opportunities far beyond those which 
have heretofore been accomplished under uni- 
form instruction. 


bo 


On the basis of the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
administered in the spring of 1958, each class was di- 
vided into groups of slow, average, and fast learners 
for each subject. Different levels of study guides were 
provided to gear the learning activities to each group’s 
general ability. A unique step was then taken. Within 
each ability group, the children were allowed to work 
alone, or in teams of two’s, three’s, four’s, or five’s de- 
pending upon what arrangement was best for a par- 
ticular type of study. By having these teams within a 
group, provision is made for self-direction and self- 
help by students. Jane may work with Tommy and 
Susan in arithmetic, because the three children are of 
approximately equal ability. In spelling, however, 
Jane may learn better with Mary Lou, both of whom 
are excellent spellers. In social studies and science 
Jane could work alone or with as many as four other 
children of unequal ability to do research and make 
a “Specialty Report” to the class. 


Specialty Reports 


A “Specialty Report” is popular because it is a chal- 
lenge to the initiative of the child and a stimulus to his 
originality. In the eyes of his classmates he becomes 
an “expert” in that subject and is anxious to present the 
fruits of his labor to them. Some fourth grade pupils 
given this opportunity have prepared surprisingly 
thorough displays and projects on topics which varied 
from life in an ant colony to Edison and his discoveries. 





Miss Ellen Gartland and Miss Patricia 
Carty graduated from the Boston College 
School of Education this past June, hav- 
ing written this article while students, 
Miss Gartland specialized in elementary 
education, Miss Carty majored in mathe- 
matics and belonged to the Alpha and 
Omega Honor Society. Both contributed 
to Educational Review, the undergraduate 
magazine of the School of Education. 
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This is but one illustration of the effectiveness of pro- 
viding learning activities with high motivational value. 

The whole class operates as a team in choral reading, 
story hours, and introductory discussion and planning 
in social studies and science. Gifted pupils sometimes 
act as teachers of slow children by providing practice 
in skills to supplement the instruction of the teacher. 


Spelling and Arithmetic 


Spelling and arithmetic are never whole class ac- 
tivities. When the spelling book is completed, the 
pupil compiles and learns personal word lists on which 
a partner tests him. In arithmetic, however, teams of 
two or three cover the class text as quickly as possible 
and then move on to advanced texts. The teacher 
spends much time in systematic review with the slow 
group in arithmetic and guides their study very closely. 
The average and high achievers work more independ- 
ently than the slow group, but through the skillful 
guidance of the teacher receive direct attention when 
problems arise. 

The implications of this acceleration in learning are 
important. To be consistent and effective the Dedham 
Plan would have to be initiated into the junior high 
school and eventually the senior high school. Even now 
authorities are considering seriously the restructuring 
of the junior high school for the sixth graders who will 
be moving in. 


Reading 


Reading activities are done independently and in 
teams of three by the high and average achievers, but 
both are checked often for comprehension by the 
teacher. The slow readers are given much more time 
and guidance by the teacher. The course of study in 
science and social studies is the same for the whole 
class, but provision is made for differences in breadth 
and depth of learning. Thus every child has a greater 
opportunity to achieve maximum growth either by 
acceleration or by enrichment. 

Are children capable of self-direction in individual 
and group activities? The Dedham Plan affirms this. 
However, it goes even further to see that the child has 
the opportunity to assert this self-direction by putting 
him in the team situation. The teams read, discuss, and 
answer together several problems at the beginning of 
each new section of the textbook. Thus is accomplished 
the beginning phase of the learning. Then the pupil 
answers alone in writing specific problems assigned by 
the teacher. This step is a safeguard in the team situa- 
tion. It prevents one student from getting lost while 
the other moves ahead. Finally, when the teacher feels 
that the student is adequately prepared she admin- 
isters a qualifying test. The results of this decide 
whether the student is ready to progress to a new sec- 
tion or if he needs more study on the present material. 


Multiple Response Technique 
The Multiple Response Technique is an outstanding 
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feature of the Dedham Plan because every child must 
answer every question. The teacher or one of the stu- 
dents asks a question and then holds up a card con- 
taining several answers for the class to observe. Each 
answer has a number and each student has cards with 
the different numbers on them. To show the teacher 
that he knows the right answer he holds up the number 
card corresponding to the number of the correct 
answer. The authors during an observation found not 
one child looking to his neighbor for the answer. Each 
was only concerned with holding up the right reply to 
show the teacher that he knew the answer. The 
teachers are particularly pleased with this technique 
because it has reduced the apathy of students to class- 
room recitation. When only one child answered the 
attention of the other children was often lost and in 
such recitation each child necessarily had only a limited 
number of times he could answer. But now this situa- 
tion has been eliminated by having the Multiple Re- 
sponse Technique. Besides keeping the attention of 
the class, it allows for a greater response to every ques- 
tion since every child answers. 


Parent Reaction 


Some parents have objected to the extra work chil- 
dren do outside of class, but in almost every case pa- 
rental fears subside when they realize that their chil- 
dren are doing research and advanced arithmetic volun- 
tarily because the students receive rich satisfactio 
from their accomplishments. It is possible a parert 
might object if his child’s partner moves ahead because 
he makes faster progress. However, these adjustments 
are necessary for the benefit of every individual in the 
class. If a child’s spelling partner is moving ahead at a 
faster rate, the slower child must be given a partner 
who moves at an equal speed, and the faster child must 
also be given a partner who is his equal. If this is not 





Sodality officers at Mount Carmel Academy, Wichita, 
Kansas, relax a little in their preparation for a general 
meeting as they work out the music for the session. 
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done it is quite possible that an average speller might 
become frustrated, and expend energy on worrying 
instead of on studying. 


Plan Has Flexibility 


The most important person in the organizational 
structure of the Dedham Plan is the teacher. She 
moves expertly <rom one group to another, helping, 
advising or teaching something new. Any time the 
teacher feels a group or several groups need special 
practice cn some skill, she can consolidate the students 
or groups in need and give added instruction until it 
is no longer required. According to the authorities one 
of the best things about the Dedham Plan is its flexi- 
bility. The teacher adapts the situation to the present 
need even if groups must be deemphasized for a short 
time. Now the teacher even more than before has the 
strategic spot in the classroom. In so far as she suc- 
ceeds in her non-direct control of the groups while she 
guides learning, the Dedham Plan holds definite 
promise as an enriched program beyond the normal 
routine. 


Evaluation of Plan 


In order to evaluate this plan tests were admin- 
istered again in the spring of 1959. With the teacher 
serving as the constant, and the only variable being 
that of service, changes in both social and academic 
gowth were tabulated. All testing was finished by 
June 1959 and the results were filed with the U. S. 
Office of Education under the contract with the Boston 
University School of Education. 

The Metropolitan Achievement tests administered 
in the spring of 1959 revealed significant gains in 
grades five and six, but no change in grade four. The 
skill subjects adapted more readily to the individual- 
ized program of instruction than did the content sub- 
jects. 

In terms of grade equivalents, the average gain in 
spelling achievement was four months. Arithmetic 
achievement improved significantly in grades five and 
six, while grade four made no gain. Pupils became more 
proficient in problem solving than in computation. 
Language and grammar skills improved in grades five 
and six, but there was a slight loss in grade four. Im- 


pressive gains in reading vocabulary and comprehen- ° 


sion were made by the sixth grade, but grades four and 
five did not achieve better reading scores in the experi- 
mental year. 

Achievement in Content Areas 


Measures of achievement in the content areas of 
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history, geography, literature, and science were com- 
pared with the achievement scores of the previous 
year. Individualized instruction favorably affected the 
teaching of geography and literature. Science instruc- 
tion improved significantly only in the sixth grade. 
History scores were not higher in the experimental 
year than in the control year. 

Pupils with average intelligence made no significant 
gains or losses in achievement under the Dedham Plan. 
The individualized instruction was generally beneficial 
to the gifted students and to children with I.Q.’s below 
95. However, it is encouraging to note that in 1958, 59 
per cent of the pupils made a full year of academic 
growth and in 1959, 72 per cent grew a full year. 


Evaluating Less Tangible Areas 


In addition to the scores yielded by the Metropoli- 
tan Achievement Test, rating scales and informal in- 
ventories were devised in order to evaluate the less 
tangible areas of interests, attitudes, and classroom 
adjustments. Social distance scores did not indicate a 
significant change in the attitudes of pupils toward 
each other since the Dedham Plan was initiated. Pupil 
interest in school subjects improved some in grade five 
under the differentiated program; no change occurred 
in grades four and six. Each teacher was asked to rate 
the classroom adjustment of his students. Teacher esti- 
mates indicated that there were no significant changes 
in the attitude, initiative, and general behavior of the 
children. 

A scale was devised in order to rate changes in 
teacher service to pupils from 1958 to 1959. Two raters 
observed the same lesson and rated the teacher inde- 
pendently. The scale showed a reliability of .93. Since 
the Dedham Plan was introduced, the lowest rating 
teacher in 1958 rated higher in 1959 than did the 
highest scoring teacher in 1958. 

How did the teachers like the Dedham Plan methods 
and procedures? The consensus was that the differ- 
entiated instruction served arithmetic, reading, and 
spelling well, while it served social studies and the 
language arts less well. 

By sampling from ten of the 47 classrooms involved 
in the Dedham Plan, the attitude of parents toward this 
new teaching program was found to be favorable. 
However, 94 per cent of the parents questioned were 
generally:“very pleased” with the Dedham school sys- 
tem both before and after the Dedham Plan was initi- 
ated, so there was no significant change in attitude. 

The observation of the Dedham Plan at work in the 
classroom was very stimulating. It would be well 
worthwhile to follow it up by another visit as the 
Dedham Plan goes into its third year of practice. 





Are Push-Button Tests Stifling Writing Ability? The charge was made in a post- 


convention discussion in which a superintendent of schools participated. 


It aroused 


and stimulated Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell to present for us his reflections on the 


matter. 


- 
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By REV. PHILIP A. CAMPBELL, M.Ed 


THE PROBLEM OF ADEQUATELY MEETING the educational 
needs of the gifted child is one which has ever per- 
plexed those charged with that responsibility. A glance 
at the pages of history reveals that this is certainly not 
a new problem, yet the highly technical skills de- 
manded of today’s scientific leaders would seem to in- 
dicate that progress in achieving a solution to this 
problem is of great importance right now. 

In order that any discussion or argument might pro- 
ceed logically it is necessary first that terms be defined. 
There are several approaches to the definition of the 
gifted child, and Baker suggests that, “Even the term 
‘gifted’ is undesirable in some respects since it suggests 
special privilege, which is not the real philosophy be- 
hind their education.” It will be seen when the cri- 
teria of identification are considered that high intelli- 
gence alone is not a sure criterion, but certainly high 
intelligence is one of the requisites. The regulations of 
the Pennsylvania State Council of Education,” to cite 
a local source, speak of the gifted as those of such 
superior mentality that adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for them can be furnished only in special classes 
designed for their special needs. Paul Witty finds such 
definitions either unclear or too restrictive, for he 
states, “Perhaps it is desirable to broaden our defini- 
tion and to consider any child gifted whose perform- 
ance, in a potentially valuable line of human activity, 
is consistently remarkable.”* Because this definition 
would eliminate the truly gifted child who is (perhaps 
as a result of neglect on the part of educators) inclined 
to be lazy, it might be better to accept as safe in 
searching for a definition the regulations established, 
as quoted, by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. In 
general, it would seem that the definition must include 
not only the successful child, but also any child of su- 
perior intelligence who can be made to work in accord 
with his talents. Obviously, the means of identifying 
such children become more important than the defini- 
tion which might be applied to them. 


Father Campbell has been headmaster of 
Monongahela Valley Catholic High School, 
Monongahela, Pa., since 1957. The year 
previous he had been guidance director at 
St. Mary's High School, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Father is a graduate of the Pontifical College 
Josephinum and has a master's degree in 
education from the University of Duquesne. 
A member of the Board of Supervisors, Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, he is also on the faculties 
of Duquesne University and Mount Mercy 
College. 
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The Basic Means of Recognition 


According to Helen Kleyle,* the three basic means of 
recognizing the gifted child are standardized tests, 
teachers’ judgments, and classroom performance. The 
combination of all three of these is necessary to the 
formation of an accurate decision. “It is generally 
agreed,” she states, “that the gifted child should evi- 
dence an I.Q. of 130 upwards on the Standard Binet or 
a similar intelligence test.”> The teacher who has the 
child in class and has had the opportunity to observe 
carefully should be able to contribute some accurate 
information in this matter. The criterion of classroom 
performance can never be taken alone as a certain 
sign, but when combined with the other two criteria 
mentioned should give a fairly accurate indication of 
the presence or absence of the gifts required. 

A desire for accuracy would also suggest that the 
children under consideration be given individual tests 
by the school’s psychologist. 

It is quite possible, of course, that a supposedly 
gifted child may not belong with other gifted children, 
or may not respond to whatever special treatment 
might be attempted despite all these precautions. In 
such a case he should be returned to the regular class- 
room and subjected to the normal procedures of other 
children. This presupposes the fact that special classes 
for the gifted are to be established, a fact which re- 
mains to be made in the succeeding words of this 
article. It is only regrettable that the talents of some 
gifted children must be wasted. 


Number Will Be Small 


It is expected that the number of gifted children will 
be very small. The folowing statement of the Tri- 
State study is of interest in this regard: 


The number of children above average in in- 
telligence will vary from community to com- 
munity. The following statements are in terms of 
intelligence quotients on the 1937 revised Stanford- 
Binet Scale, and do not apply to intelligence 
quotients from other tests. Intelligence quotients 
of 136 or higher appear in one per cent of the 
general population. 

Intelligence quotients of 132 or higher appear 
in two per cent of the general population. 

Intelligence quotients of 125 or higher appear in 
five per cent of the general population.® 


Despite this low rate of incidence, it is still most 


important that programs be designed to benefit the 
(Continued on page 144) 
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By REV. HARRY G. HYNES, M.S. in Ed., S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Special Classes for the Gifted)?—No! 


SHOULD WE PLACE our “gifted” students in special 
classes? This is a serious question that is of great con- 
cern today to all school administrators both public 
and parochial. After much consideration of the prob- 
lem I am inclined to support the negative view. In 
arriving at this conclusion my analysis of the problem 
took into consideration the following points: 

1. Who are the “gifted?” 

2. How and when can we best discover them? 

3. Once discovered, how can their potential best be 

realized? 


Who are the "Gifted?" 


In using the term “gifted” we are referring naturally 
to that small percentage of students who Almighty God 
has blessed with great intellectual ability. This group 
has always been of serious concern to educators who 
realize that it is their responsibility to actuate the 
tremendous potential of these students to the better- 
ment of their fellow man and society in general. Cer- 
tainly in the plan of the Almighty, the prime reason 
for having given such a potential to so small a per- 
centage of humans is that they are destined or called 
by God to lead those whom He has blessed with a 
lesser capacity. “To whom much is given, of him 
much will be expected.” Consequently, Catholic edu- 
cators are conscientiously concerned with the responsi- 
bility for the future that God has placed on these 
“gifted” students, as well as their own concomitant 
obligation to actuate fully the intellectual potential of 
these gifted students whose formal education has been 
delegated to the schools. 

This problem of what we are doing for the gifted 
student has been under the educational microscope 
from the moment several years ago when Russia put 
Sputnik I into space. A hue and cry then arose across 
our land as to where were our American scientists. 
Why was it that Russia had scooped us in the Space 
Race? What were our schools doing in the training of 
scientists? 

As a result of this hue and cry the schools of 
America, on the elementary, the secondary, as well as 
on the college and university levels, through Gover- 
nors’ Committees and other interested civic groups, 
turned the eye of introspection upon themselves to see 
wherein they had failed or were lacking. To this de- 
gree, the fact that Russia had beaten us to the punch 
was most salutary. Many in American education had 
become too complacent. We had accepted as fact that, 
just as America was the greatest industrial nation in 
the world, so too, ours must be the greatest educa- 
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tional system. I still believe our basic policies to be 
sound, but there had crept in over the years certain 
points of weakness that this “post-Sputnik” furor had 
forced us to see out, uncover, and admit. We are now 
on the way to eliminating much which had no rightful 
place in the school curriculum and have set about 
buttressing up many weaknesses that this introspective 
analysis helped to uncover. 


One of Weaknesses Uncovered 


One of the weaknesses uncovered was in the area of 
that small group known as the “gifted,” who have the 
God-given potential to be the scientists, the educators, 
the law-makers, and leaders of the future. Were our 
educational programs recognizing this group and suffi- 
ciently supplying for their needs? If not, why not? 
This is the problem that concerns us in this article. 

When we use the term “gifted” in its strict technical 
denotation we refer only to about one per cent of our 
national school population. This one per cent has 
achieved a ranking somewhere in the area of an 1.Q. 
of 200 or more. More generically even in educational 
circles the classification of “gifted students” is used to 
include also students who in a strictly technical denota 
tion are referred to as “superior students.” Anyone with 
an 1.Q. between 130 and 150 is rated as “superior.” 
Since the “gifted” student in the strict technical sense 
is a rare being in any particular school, we shall use 
the term for the purpose of this article to include also 
the superior student or anyone with an I.Q. factor of 
130 or more. 


How Best Discover the Gifted? 


The simple answer to the question “When can we 
best discover the gifted?” is: As soon as possible. Too 
often these children have not been definitely identified 
until they have reached high school age. Much valuable 
time that could have been used on the elementary level 
especially in the formation of habits of study and re- 

(Continued on next page ) 


Father Hynes has been superintendent of 
schools and Confraternity director in the 
Diocese of Greensburg for the past five years. 
Director of the religion department and 
teacher for seven years at the Allentown 
Central Catholic, he served for six years at 
that school as assistant principal. Father is 
a graduate of St. Charles Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, the North American College 
(S.T.B.}), Rome, Catholic University of 
America (S.T.L. and J.C.D.), and Villanova 
University (M.S.inEd.). 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


search has then already been wasted. This points up 
the need in every elementary school for a sound test- 
ing program directed by a teacher or supervisor who 
has had experience in guidance. All of us know that the 
1.Q. factor is not and cannot be the sole determinant 
in discovering the gifted student. A sound over-all test- 
ing program must be used early on the elementary 
level. 

In determining the gifted students, tests must take 
into consideration mental ability, aptitudes, and per- 
sonality. Moreover, we know that intelligence favors 
no class distinction. Consequently, the development of 
culture-fair tests of problem-solving ability may prove 
to be an important development in seeking out hidden 
talent especially among those who are underprivileged 
economically. It is this latter group that constitutes the 
prime potential source of overlooked talent. Fre- 
quently, the concept of creativity and imaginative 
thinking will provide the first clue to the identification 
of a gifted child in the first grade or in kindergarten. 

The idea that giftedness is synonymous with high 
achievement and that talent will give evidence of itself 
in the course of the regular school experiences no 
longer can be accepted. Recent studies have shown 
that many talented students are achieving below grade 
norms and that the discrepancy between actual and 
expected achievement is far greater for gifted children 
than it is for those of average ability. 


How to Realize Potential 


This brings us to the main point of our discussion. 
In days gone by, the “gifted” student in the elementary 
school, once discovered, was often permitted to “skip 
a grade.” This technique, instead of helping the stu- 
dent, in many cases hurt him for life. In most cases, 
the physical, social and emotional maturity of the 
gifted child had not kept pace with his intellectual 
maturity and as a result he felt out of place socially 
and emotionally with his new classmates and all sorts 
of complexes were soon found to exist in his over-all 
makeup. 

Acceleration has a definite place in planning the edu- 
cational needs of the gifted child, but this type of 
acceleration, e.g., skipping a child from the third to 
the fifth grade is certainly not the answer. 

Today, four kinds of programming for the gifted stu- 
dent are possible: 

1. Retain the gifted student with his grade-mates 
and provide an enriched experience. 

2. Place the gifted student in separate schools or 
classes. 

3. Place the gifted student in some separate classes 
and retain him in some regular classes. 

4. Accelerate the progress of the student by pushing 
him through the schools at a more rapid rate. 

Number four of the above possibilities we have al- 
ready commented on from a negative viewpoint. For 
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the purposes of this article we are concerned primarily 
with number one and number two. I am supporting 
the program enunciated in number one above, as op- 
posed to the program in number two, which would 
place the gifted student in special classes. 


Reasons for Opposing Special Classes 


My reasons in opposing special classes for the gifted 
are as follows, and I am referring primarily to the 
gifted student on the elementary level. Because of the 
greater maturity and the subsequent ability to adapt 
himself better to environment, I would not rule out 
special classes for the gifted child on the secondary 
level. 

The gifted child must be given the opportunity of 
observing a variety of patterns in intellectual behavior. 
If he is to mature not only intellectually, but also 
socially and emotionally and to assume his role fully 
in society, he must be aware of intellectual levels other 
than that of his own. These he will readily become 
aware of if he is grouped heterogeneously rather than 
homogeneously in special classes. 

In educating the gifted, three kinds of objectives are 
generally stated. 

1. Stimulate the gifted student to do more precise 
critical thinking. 

2. Stimulate him to do more creative thinking. 

3. Develop in him traits of independence, persever- 
ance, stability, and responsibility. 

It has been said that the gifted student is one who 
not only can do things that others cannot do, but can 
also do them faster. If such a pupil is properly chal- 
lenged and kept interested, he becomes outstanding 
in all areas. This, then—challenging and keeping him 
interested—is the sum total of the three above-men- 
tioned objectives. 

Since the development of critical attitudes is im- 
portant, to my mind heterogeneous grouping of the 
gifted and less-gifted provides the opportunity to both 
for evaluative judgment. It is necessary that the less- 
gifted become more aware of the fact that there is 
always more that they can know and that there is 
among their own chronological age group someone 
who can contribute that extra knowledge. Moreover, 
the gifted must acquire the ability to explain things to 
the less-gifted without an air of condescension and 
the less-gifted must acquire the ability to follow ex- 
planations and instructions without resentment. As we 
have stated above, the prime reason for which the 
Almighty has blessed this group with a greater talent 
must lie in the fact that He has destined them for 
leadership. Consequently, the gifted should be able to 
lead the less-gifted, whereas the less-gifted should 
learn to conform. Indeed, the gifted must achieve the 
high standards of judgment, respect these standards 
themselves, and teach them to the others. They must 
do as much as possible, because, as the saying goes, 
“They have the brains.” These character traits can be 
achieved most through heterogeneous grouping of the 
gifted with the less gifted. 
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But one may ask, in such a grouping how can the 
gifted be properly challenged and kept interested from 
an intellectual point of view? 


The Answer Is Enrichment 


Our response to such a question is that this can be 
readily accomplished by enriching the school program 
for the gifted students. Enrichment may be achieved 
as follows: 

1. Inculcating in the student good study skills and 
work habits is enrichment in the highest degree and 
finest sense of the word. School conditions, especially 
in smaller schools where there are two grades to a 
classroom with but one teacher for both, may make 
it virtually impossible to have a formal program of 
instruction for the gifted student, but every classroom 
teacher should and can teach the student how to 
study most effectively and how to develop good work 
habits. The gifted student must be taught how to 
read with understanding, to report, to discuss, and to 
summarize what he has read; how to see the rela- 
tionships between ideas; how to weigh evidence be- 
fore expressing judgment; how to determine the re- 
liability of facts; how to determine sound bases for 
reaching conclusions. Good work habits must include 
budgeting of time, keeping notebooks, collecting and 
using source material, use of the library—all of these 
are basic for any student but are particularly necessary 
for the gifted child. 

2. Differentiating curriculum content and activities 
for the gifted pupil in the heterogeneous class. This 
can be in the form of special assignments which are 
challenging to the gifted pupils; or, having completed 
the regular assignment, the superior student may en- 
gage in extra activity, such as a report on a special 
phase of the assignment. There are unlimited possi- 
bilities in this type of enrichment, but it requires wide 
ingenuity on the part of the teacher, as well as a keen 


Students at leisure in the student lounge at Our Lady 
of Good Counsel High School, off the main hall 

of the school building. This area is also used for 
studying after school as boys wait for their 

car pools to call for them. Most pupils come from 


surrounding Montgomery County and Washington, D. C. : 
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understanding of each pupil’s needs, interests, and 
potentialities. 

3. Extending the pupil’s sphere of activity into the 
total school program and into the community. Pupils 
with talents in the fields of music, art, and drama, can 
develop and utilize these talents to a good advantage 
by contributing to the total school program. Allowing 
the pupil to perform in school assemblies, to exhibit 
his art work, to engage in extracurricular activities in 
line with his talents, such as radio, TV, talent shows, 
help him to achieve many worth-while satisfactions 
and learnings. 


Independent and Group Activities 


4. Giving opportunities for independent and group 
activities. Opportunities for this form of enrichment 
can be many. The gifted student can be encouraged 
to use his talents in initiating an activity, such as the 
writing of an original play or operetta, or planning for 
a book or science fair, and then extending this inde- 
pendent activity into a group activity. 

5. Developing known talents of pupils. Enrichment 
of the curriculum for the gifted pupil overlaps when 
specific instances are cited. Giving opportunities for 
initiating independent and group activities should also 
help to further the development of known talents of 
pupils. In addition, these students should be encour- 
aged to pursue their talents in elective classes or in 
out-of-class activities. Clubs of all kinds offer enrich- 
ment in dramatics, in music, in art, in science, in 
literature, and in practically any field in which the 
student has a special interest. 

6. Discovering unknown talents of pupils. Perhaps 
discovering unknown talents of pupils is the greatest 
challenge of all. Actually, a gifted pupil should and 
usually does all things well. Even without an elaborate 
testing program a good teacher quickly spots students 
of exceptional ability. Testing will confirm this, of 
course, but most teachers personally confirm their 
opinion of a student's ability by comparing their evalu- 
ation with that of other teachers. This evaluation is 
the report card. However, for those who appear to 
have no special talents, opportunities to explore new 
areas of experience—manual, recreative, and aesthetic— 
should be given them. 

7. Training for leadership. All classes can train for 
leadership. Students appointed as chairmen are re- 
sponsible for seeing that materials that are needed for 
committee work are on hand and that each member 
of the group is contributing and doing his share; for 
helping individuals where help is needed; for guiding 
and directing the course of committee work; for re- 
porting upon the progress of committee work. Serving 
on the student council is another way to develop 
leadership. 

8. Teaching community service and democratic atti- 
tudes. This form of enrichment can benefit all students, 
but gifted students should be taught community serv- 
ice by permitting them to head school drives, such as 
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for the Red Cross, March of Dimes, Christmas Seals, 
the missions, for charity, for school improvement—the 
physical plant, equipment, etc. The opportunity to 
share in common undertakings and to learn the tech- 
niques of working well with others is a rewarding 
experience. 

9. Encouraging normal development, because stress 
and strain would make brightness a penalty. At the 
present time there are an increasing number of schools 
throughout the United States planning programs for 
their talented students. The impetus toward special 
instruction for the gifted is now as strong as it once 
was for special teaching of the slow learner. Care 
should be taken lest enthusiasm run away with com- 
mon sense and good judgment. A gifted student should 
be permitted to develop as normally as any other pupil 
in the school. Above all, his social training must not 
be neglected; he must mingle with many pupils of 
different abilities and talents. The social situation 
should closely approximate the situation he is likely 
to meet in adult life. He must not be allowed to pursue 
his studies and to develop his talents to the detriment 
of his health. Extracurricular activities will be of 
great value to the pupil who is inclined to do little 
outside of his regular class work. The gifted student 
must not be penalized for his superior intellect. 


Keep Ultimate Aim Ever in Mind 


The forms of enrichment already mentioned are but 
a few of the things that can be done to provide for 
the needs of the gifted student being educated in a 
heterogeneous group. However, one thing must always 
remain as a constant reminder to us as Catholic edu- 
cators: The ultimate aim of education, as of life, is 
the eternal salvation of the individual and that ulti- 
mate aim of education, as of life, cannot change with 
time, persons, or place, but must be formulated in 
terms of eternal values, which, of necessity are forever 
unchanged. Catholic educators are training children 
of God. That gifted student who is now your concern 
in second grade will one day be an adult called by 
God to use his special talents in one of three states of 
life—the religious, the married, or the single state. We 
need talented scientists, talented lawyers, legislators, 
etc. But we also need talented priests and Sisters for 
the future of God’s Church. Certainly God in His 
providence has singled out some of these gifted stu- 
dents to work in His vineyard as priests, teaching 
Sisters, and Brothers. While we seek to discover the 
gifted student and provide a program that will realize 
his full potential, let it be our concern also as Catholic 
educators to encourage that potential not only in terms 
of the good of the individual and the good of society, 
but also in the light of the fact that God has destined 
the gifted student to lead others toward eternity either 
as a single person, a husband or wife, or in religion as 
a priest, a teaching Brother, or a teaching Sister. 
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talents of these gifted children because it is from 
among these that the leaders of tomorrow will come. 
In the words of one text, “Failure to make provision 
for an educational program which will prove challeng- 
ing to those pupils will result in waste not only to those 
immediately concerned but also to society in general.” 

What attempts have been made thus far to help 
these children and to meet their educational demands 
is the material of the succeeding few paragraphs. 


Brief History 


The history of the progress which has been made 
in this field of study covers a period of many years 
and has really not been very encouraging. Baker, to 
whose work reference has already been made, treats 
of the history of the movement, and it is to him that 
credit must be given for most of the facts here re- 
corded.® 

The names of great men of the past fill the pages of 
history books, of course, but it is not known that they 
were in the class designated by the established defini- 
tion of the gifted child. It is certain that, with few 
exceptions, any special training they received was the 
result of individual effort and not the fruit of any 
organized program established for their peculiar tal- 
ents. 

Plato is supposed to have advocated the use of 
special tests to discover talented persons of his nation, 
and to train them in accord with their abilities was 
his aim. The practice of using enslaved Greeks to 
educate the children of Roman nobility is possibly a 
result of his efforts. 

The most outstanding example of the selection of 
gifted persons for special tasks can be found in the 
rule of Suleiman, the Magnificent, ruler of the Ottoman 
Empire during the sixteenth century. He was solicitous 
in choosing the most promising youths of his nation 
and in providing them with special training. The fear, 
in his time, that he might conquer the world is sufficient 
commentary on the value of such a program. 

In more recent times Hitler made use of similar 
practices in his campaign for world conquest. The 
early years of World War II bear testimony to the 
effectiveness of his interest in the gifted. Who is to 
say in this present era of confusion and concealment 
what means of selectivity are being employed by the 
Soviet Nation in its striving for world domination? 

The modern period of classes for the gifted children 
in our own country began about 1920. At that time 
programs were begun in Cleveland, Los Angeles, and 
Rochester, New York. By 1930 only thirty of 762 cities 
over 10,000 population had any program for such chil- 
dren. The United States Office of Education revealed 
that in 1947-1948 fewer than 21,000 gifted children 
in the country were receiving special training, and 
ninety per cent of these were in New York City. 
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A Conference of Education for the Gifted was held 
in 1940 at Columbia University. At this meeting con- 
siderable credit was given to the American Association 
for Gifted Children. This association,- according to 
Kleyle, “has done an outstanding service to American 
education by making educators aware of the impera- 
tive necessity of providing for the needs of the gifted 
child.” 

The work of the past few years in this field has been 
a little more encouraging, though not outstanding. 
Programs are being conducted now in a number of 
American cities, Pittsburgh among them. The “Major- 
Work” program in Cleveland is possibly the best known 
attempt to work with the gifted, and to this. project 
we must give consideration. A program is also being 
employed in the diocese of Pittsburgh at the present 
time which is intended to cope with the fast learning 
child and is, therefore, of some value to the gifted if 
not completely adequate for his needs. This, too, 
merits our consideration in this article. 


Basic Programs 


The types of programs which have been established 
for the education of the gifted child are basically five 
in number: acceleration, segregation, ability groupings, 
selective curriculum, and general enrichment of the 
curriculum. 

The gifted child quite naturally learns much faster 
than his normal classmates and has, as a result, often 
become a trouble-maker in the classroom. The pro- 
cedure often resorted to in the past to cope with such 
a situation was acceleration or double promotion. In 
speaking of children whose I1.Q.’s were found to be 
over 130, Commins states, “About 80% of the group 
were found to be accelerated in the elementary grades 
and to have graduated from high school about a year 
in advance of the normal age.”’® Although moderate 
acceleration could possibly not be of harm to the 
child, such a child has often been found to be lacking 
in social. development as a result of this process. Be- 
cause he is smaller in size than his intellectually equal 


Math is fascinating to girls. The intricacies of geometry 
supply the motive for a pre-class meeting in 
Seton High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 





but chronologically superior classmates this child is 
often left out of games demanding physical strength. 
The frustrating effects of such occurrences could have 
a deleterious bearing on the social development of the 
child. 

The division of students in a school according to 
ability ratings is possible in a large school and is a 
step toward the selective curriculum. Because of the 
low percentage of gifted children in the average this 
would usually result in a mixture of the gifted and 
the bright. The grouping of these children according 
to ability is certainly not going to curtail their speed 
of learning. Obviously, then, a curriculum must be 
provided which will meet the demands of their very 
fine talents. The time that they save must be utilized. 
In accord with this thought Witty states, “. . . the 
extra time should not be devoted to more of the same 
type of endeavor or to busy work.”!! With reference 
to these necessary adjustments he adds: 


The gifted child requires a curriculum adapted 
to his extremely rapid rate of learning. 

The gifted child needs a curriculum of diversi- 
fied experiences to suit his many-sided interests 
and to produce well-rounded development. 

The gifted child requires a curriculum that will 
enable him gradually to attain social maturity.’ 


Additional Subjects Not the Answer 


It would appear from these words that the mere 
provision of additional subjects to be taken is not the 
complete answer. This would amount, more or less, 
to a rapid accumulation of credits and earlier gradua- 
tion, which has not been proven to be a real benefit to 
gifted students. In any event, even if this were the 
complete answer, it would be impossible in the smaller 
high school. Enrichment of the curriculum in both the 
large and small high school appears to be the only 
answer to the problem, unless segregation of the gifted 
will bring about the desired end. It is the intent of this 
article to show that segregation of the gifted, together 
with the enrichment of the curriculum, is the means 
most suited to the achievement of the desired end. 


Segregated Part of Day 


Segregation is the procedure employed in the City 
of Cleveland and elsewhere which separates the gifted 
children from normal children for a part of the day. 
This ordinarily involves transportation to a centrally 
located special school and then a return to variously 
located average schools. During their time in the 
special school they are given the opportunity to pursue 
a more intensive course than is available to them in 
their regular classrooms. They receive special instruc- 
tion in art, music, language and literature, typewriting, 
research reports, book-reviewing, and composition. 
The program seems directed primarily to the ele- 
mentary grades, although Norris indicates that it also 
has application to the high-school student when she 
states, “Today Cleveland has about 1,600 students en- 
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rolled in forty-two major-work and enrichment classes 
at the elementary, junior- and senior-high levels.”* 
The dangers of such a program are possible conceit on 
the part of the pupils, overwork, and social inability, 
according to Witty.1‘ The attempt is made to avoid 
this evil in Cleveland by returning the children to their 
own classrooms for half of each day’s work. Whether 
or not this attempt is successful is not known at this 
time, but Dr. Kleyle quotes the superintendent of 
schools in that city as saying: 


Cleveland has not had the disadvantage which 
comes from setting aside an entire school for the 
education of the gifted only, but rather has the 
advantage of the Major-Work Classes as an 
integral part of the regular school in which they are 
housed.?® 


Perhaps it might be inserted here almost parentheti- 
cally that the aims of Catholic education are being 
sadly neglected if it is necessary to become involved in 
elaborate transportation problems in order to inculcate 
the virtue of humility in those whose very ability and 
training should demand an appreciation of their gifts 
as being precisely what they are, gifts of God. This 
thought, however, shall be further pursued in the con- 
clusion of this article. 


Specialized Schools 


In the field of secondary education the idea of segre- 
gation has been carried to what is thought its logical 
conclusion by the City of New York in its establishment 
of specialized schools for the gifted. This is possible, 
of course, only in a very large city where many gifted 
children are to be found. Concerning the success of this 
program Morris Meister has thus expressed himself: 


Student selection on the basis of interest, 
ability, and terminal aims creates both a favorable 
learning situation and a democratically desirable 
social environment. 

The specialized high school provides many stu- 
dents with a purpose, which, for them, the general 
high school lacks. 

The specialized high school provides many stu- 
dents with a curriculum which is consistent with 
the idea of a well-rounded education. 

The specialized high school makes a better in- 
tegration of the curriculum possible.'® 


Then, as if to answer the question of the advisability 
of such a program of specialized schools, this same 
gentleman adds that in the June, 1950 graduation class 
of one of these schools there were 391 boys and girls; 
175 scholarships were made use of by this group in 125 
colleges. These scholarships were valued at $200,000.17 
The reader need only compare the cost of a college 
education in 1950 to the cost of today to realize the 
monetary values here involved. 
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Competition to Spur Them On 


It is obvious that enrichment of the curriculum is a 
part of almost all of these programs, and by some, your 
author not included, enrichment is thought to be pref- 
erable to segregation. Baker, for example, has written 
that, “Enrichment provides many opportunities for 
gifted children without some of the possible dis- 
advantages of acceleration or segregation.’* This does 
not seem, however, to be at all in keeping with modem 
educational thinking. The small group of American 
men who are thought to be the best equipped physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally to enter into outer 
space are very definitely seperated from their inferiors 
and given special training. Everyone recognizes their 
abilities and no one seems to resent their segregation. 
In every classroom the children who are brighter and 
want to learn are clearly recognized not only by their 
teachers but also by their classmates as being such and 
are often a source of help in training slower students, 
Merely to give these children more difficult assignments 
is to distinguish them from others. Why not make the 
separation complete, place them in special classes, and 
give them the opportunity of competing with those who 
are of equal ability? The distinction exists; the differ- 
ences are apparent. There is no value in attempting to 
pretend that the gifted child is normal. He is not nor- 
mal. God has given him special gifts, and he should 
have the opportunity of developing those gifts. That 
opportunity can best be afforded him when he is placed 
in an atmosphere of learning and where there is com- 
petition to spur him on to greater intellectual activity. 
The child who excels iu the field of athletics is made 
to know that he is different and is often given educa- 
tional opportunities he doesn’t desire simply that these 
abilities might be developed. The child who is intellec- 
tually gifted should also be given such opportunities. 
It is thought that his contribution to society will be 
somewhat greater. 

Some of the greatest intellectuals of history have 
been men of profound humility. If segregation and the 
opportunity to grow in knowledge create in a person 
the tendency to act contrary to the norms of decent 
human society, then either his teachers have failed in 
their responsibility before Almighty God, or that person 
is not truly gifted in the sense of our definition. That 
is why such great care must be exercised in the selec- 
tion of students to whom special training is to be given. 


To Conclude 


Educators who have studied the problems of the 
gifted child for many years are not in complete agree- 
ment as to the best definition of the creature. They do 
seem to agree in this, however, that he can best be 
identified by a combination of high intelligence, 
teacher recommendation of talent, and general success 
in academic work and standardized tests. 

Although his existence has been suspected for many 
centuries, attempts to really do something about and 

(Continued on page 154) 
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By RT. REV. MSGR. M. A. SCHUMACHER, A.M., LITT.D. 





A Catertindical Method for the Grades 


DURING THE PAST HALF CENTURY methods for teaching 
religion have appeared in increasing numbers. All are 
hailed in their day as new, as the final solution, yet 
none is new and none apparently is the solution. The 
title page always contains names of eminent priests 
who have collaborated, as also of Sisters from the 
four parts of our Land, eminent, too, as their degrees 
indicate. The very appearance of new and newer texts 
is an implied criticism that earlier series were not up 
to expectations. The question can be asked, “What 
didn’t they like about other texts?” 

Any writer who can give us what he thinks is a bet- 
ter concept for the teaching of religion is to be com- 
mended; high ideals are especially in order here. Now, 
just as it is one writer's privilege to propose, by that 
same token it is another writer’s privilege to differ. 
They who write must always be prepared to run the 
gauntlet of those who differ. What I shall present in 
this article will consist of a positive exposition of my 
own elementary religion series: My Way to God, 
prefaced by a paragraph which indicates how this set 
of texts is an outgrowth of the experience of many. 


Experience 


Experience. Generally speaking, what a loss it is 
that writers of catechetical texts do not all have ex- 
perience in the elementary classroom! Theory comes 
first and is necessary, but theory plus experience is still 
better and in this field seems indispensable. Just take 
it for what it is worth—at the age of 71 I still teach 
regularly every week in all the grades in order to do 
good and to keep my touch with all the pupils for 
whom I am trying to write religion texts. For the 
further application of experience to all my eight texts 
of the My Way to God series, the complete series was 
tested by one or two large schools in each of the fol- 
lowing seven dioceses: Rockford, Joliet, Dubuque, 
Peoria, Chicago, and in the Canadian archdiocese of 


Toronto and Ottawa. One deficiency was noted in a 


pupil text, so that text was immediately and completely 
rewritten—another case where theory was good, but 
theory plus experience was better. 


My Own Method 


My method might be summed up thus: the manual 
is the method, and the method is the manual. My 
series: My Way to God comprises eight teacher’s man- 
uals—one for each of the grades—and eight child texts. 
The pupil texts for grades two through eight contain, 
besides the official catechism answers, sufficient ex- 
planatory material with examples and stories so that 
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teacher and pupil could make a lesson of that alone 
if they so wished. 

The child text contains much; the teacher’s manual 
contains more. The teacher’s manual presents copious 
explanations of all the answers so that the teacher need 
never look for further references or supplementary 
material, all graded to fit the mentality of the different 
classes. Such information is particularly necessary in 
our day when we employ so many lay teachers who 
have had little opportunity to become informed. For 
these it may not be sketchy; it must be complete. It is 
intensely practical for all teachers in that it rounds out 
what might be considered their theological education 
and enables them to answer the 1,001 questions of in- 
quisitive pupils. 

Principally, and at long last, the teacher will have 
more than sufficient information to teach completely 
and confidently. Sister need no longer quake with fear 
at the great bugaboo that she cannot teach surely be- 
cause she hasn’t had a four-year course in theology. 
Sister doesn’t have to study the essence of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass or similar profound doctrines. Let the es- 
teemed scholars devour the tomes of Thomas Aquinas 
and when they’re finished, Sister, just ask them, “What 
did you find?” Let the holy doctors argue over pro- 
fundities and when they're finished, Sister, just ask 
them, “What did you find?” It’s simple; you teach what 
they find. The manual explains what the doctors found 
in language so simple that Sister will be able to pre- 
sent it to the children much better perhaps than many 
of the doctors could. Theology indeed! How much 
theology could a ten-year-old child absorb? 

The numbering of units and sections is identical in 
both manual and the child’s text. This makes it easy 
for the teacher to assign homework without first hav- 
ing to page over the child text. 


First Innovation; Second Innovation 


And now comes Innovation No. 1. In the manual, 
besides the copious explanations, are many extra 


Monsignor Schumacher is pastor of St. 
Nicholas Church, Aurora, Illinois, and also 
Dean and diocesan consultor. Teaching 
religion reqularly every week in his school, he 
is well known for How to Teach the Catechism 
series which was revised as the / Teach 
Catechism series. He is author of a new 
pupil text series of 16 books, My Way fo 
God. He was also associate editor of the 
Living My Religion series. He has contributed 
to the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, The 
Ecclesiastical Review, and The Sower. St. 
Bonaventure Seminary conferred on him the 
honorary Litt.D. degree. 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


SALVE REGINA COLLEGE 


Newport, Rhode Island 


Salve Regina College is a liberal arts college for women con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Chartered in 1934 by the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island, the College opened in 
September 1947, the first college for women in the State. 


LOCATION 


The College is located in historic Newport, situated on the 
famous Cliff Walk overlooking the Atlantic Ocean, in the heart 
of the Ochre Point residential section. The campus with eight 
buildings, six of which are residence halls accommodating 240 
students, is the former estate, Ochre Court, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Goelet who presented it to the Most Rev. Francis P. 
Keough, Bishop of Providence, for the purpose of founding a 
Catholic college for women. His Excellency transferred the 
deeds to the Sisters of Mercy of the Province of Providence. 
The College may be saned: by bus via Boston, Providence, 
Fall River, New York. By private car from New York via 
Saunderstown and Jamestown Ferry. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The College is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Rhode Island and is invested with the power to confer degrees. 
It is accredited by the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Its nursing division is approved by the 
Rhode Island Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Educa- 
tion. It is affiliated with Catholic University of America. It holds 
membership in the National Educational Association, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, American Council on Education, 
College Entrance Examination Board, the Educational Confer- 
ence of the Religious Sisters of Mercy, the National Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, Kappa Gamma 
Pi, and Sigma Phi Sigma. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 

The general objectives of the College are (1) the complete and 
harmonious development of the student in the liberal arts 
college tradition, spiritually, socially, and physically, to form an 
integrated personality; and (2) the preparation of the in- 
dividual for her place in the world as a cultured Christian 
woman, capable of making a real contribution to the com- 
munity in which she resides. 


FACULTY 


Religious Sisters of Mercy, priests, and lay men and women. 


LIBRARY 
The library contains 24,000 volumes, classified by the Dewey 
Decimal System. 


DEGREES 

Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science with field 
of concentration in English, mathematics, history, modern and 
classical languages, home economics, science, nursing, sociology, 
and medical technology. 
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CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 

1. Division of Fhadingy, and Philosophy. 

9, Division of the Humanities: English, Speech, Classical 
Languages, Modern Foreign Languages, Art, and Music. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student personnel services: guidance through interviews, mem- 
bers Ps faculty serve as advisors of freshmen and sophomores, 
juniors and seniors consult chairmen of departments; occu- 
pational guidance. 

Student Societies and Clubs: Sodality of Our Lady, Student 
Government Association, National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students, International Relations Club, New England 
Catholic Students Peace Federation, U. S. National Student 
Association, the Regina Players, the Queen’s Choristers, the 
Home Economics Club, the Art Club, the Alliance Francais, 
El Circulo Salamanca, the Commuters Club, the Catholic 
Action Club, the Discussion Club, the Salve Regina Student 
Nurses Organization, the Women’s Recreation Association. 

Student Publications: Regina Maris (yearbook), Ebb Tide (col- 
lege paper ), The Cygnet (summer paper). 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


General admission requirements: Sixteen units of high-school 
work: English (4) foreign language (same) (2), history 
(1), Mathematics, algebra, geometry (2), laboratory science 
(1), electives (6). Three units of math required for those 
electing math in college; three units of Latin for all who make 
Latin their field; chemistry, a prerequisite for nurses. A stu- 
dent must rank in the third quartile of her class. An official 
transcript of high-school record. A statement from the princi- 
pal regarding the student’s character, personality, and scholar- 
ship. Her score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board (and prenursing test for 
nurses ). A health certificate from the college physician. 

Admission with Advanced Standing: A transfer from accredited 
colleges must present a satisfactory transcript of high-school 
and college record and a letter of honorable dismissal from 
the institution last attended. 


EXPENSES 
NR ROR 5 5's LG ati iainla's diem sien $300 
EN BOOT 5 shag 65. ids 5 ss otnueh le $350 
Residence, per semester................22e0- $ 50 
General Fees, per semester................44- $ 32 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Five full scholarships, one of them limited to a Newport resi- 
dent interested in the teacher training course. Partial scholar- 
ships under grant of ten thousand dollars from Rhode Island 
— are available for students resident in Rhode 
Island. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page from top: Ochre Court, the administration build- 
ing, a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goelet; the campus over- 
looks the Atlantic Ocean; the Women’s Recreation Associa- 
tion develops a sound body, a spirit of fair play, good sports- 
manship, and a successful basketball team; residence halls 
are places of study, recreation, and all-round living; con- 
ferences with the doctor form part of the training of every 
ms nurse; dramatic club produces the famous Family 

ircle. 

This page from top: the Glee Club entertains at College func- 
tions and sings joint concerts with nearby Providence Col- 
lege, Manhattan and others; on Class Day the sophomores 
say their goodbyes to the seniors with a laurel chain and 
dance; after classes a stroll down Newport’s famous Bellevue 
Avenue, past exclusive shops and snack bars; teacher train- 
ing in the Newport public schools is an important part of the 
curriculum—a student guides her charges after school hours; 

gaining a knowledge of anatomy; an ideal setting for a formal 
ance is the Great Hall of Ochre Court with its shiny marble 

floor, its hand-carved sandstone walls, and its baroque archi- 
tecture. 
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paragraphs in smaller type not contained in the child 
text. They are optional reading. These extra paragraphs 
may contain directions for teaching but generally they 
contain matter to complete the teacher's theological 
understanding of a particular subject as stated above. 
Being just a little above the class they will, if used, be 
taught orally only. The teacher now can: teach as a 
priest should teach. 

The official Baltimore Catechism and Innovation No. 
2. Our catechism was composed first during the Prot- 
estant Revolt for the definite purpose of giving an 
official theological guide for preachers and teachers. 
So it will ever remain and so it must be given integrally 
in a manual because Sister is a teacher. I doubt though, 
whether the organizers of that book had children in 
mind; in fact, it is to be doubted whether any children 
were ever asked to buy the book or did actually buy 
the book. My teacher’s manual gives all the questions 
and answers with their official numbers according to 
the revised Baltimore, the First Communion Cate- 
chism in the first two grades, the Number One in the 
next three and the Number Two in the last three. The 
pupil’s text though, gives only the answers, always in 
big capitals to emphasize their importance and always 
as the concluding sentence of the paragraph which ex- 
plains them. Such placement is attractive for a child; 
it makes the text readable as a story; it carries convic- 
tion because it looks then like the logical conclusion to 
what has gone before. 


Activities 


Activities. Whatever you call them, projects or crea- 
tive work, I do provide them in what I consider pru- 
dent measure. In my study is a well-known catechetical 
text that offers six activities on one page (granted that 
so many do not appear on every page). No text today 
seems complete without hundreds of them. It all seems 
to me to be a misinterpretation of the phrase “Catholic 
Action” given us by our late Holy Father. That activi- 
ties are a useful adjunct to teaching and learning no 
one will question; the classroom would become dull 
without them. The handiwork type especially provides 
color, imagination and relaxation and, of course, learn- 
ing. 

It can be questioned, though, whether activities are 
not overdone in many classrooms. A directive comes 
from an educator and right away it is exaggerated. Our 
Sisters are so eager to do their work well that they will 
literally pounce upon any directive, often to over- 
emphasize it. They yearn to make their charges “doers 
of the word”; to them virtue must be visible. Too many 
directives of this sort can finally irk and become fruit- 
less. The beleaguered pupil already has the ten com- 
mandments, plus the six precepts of the Church that 
give him considerable trouble. It is unwise to turn 
every lesson into a “do” or a “don’t”; unwise to require 
too many physical actions; unwise to call for too many 
moral acts. Often it is more productive of results just 
to make an explanation, then let the pupil draw his own 
conclusion. Religion is of the spirit, too; there are vir- 





tues of the heart like faith, hope, and love. Most of us 
would be so satisfied with our daily meditation if, as a 
result, we would carry out just one resolution. Again 
we are asking the children to do something which we 
don’t do ourselves. Yes, the manual presents activities 
in prudent measure. 


Motivation 


Motivations and Innovation No. 3. Many of us, 
priests and Sisters, wrongly think that explaining and 
explaining is of the essence in religious teaching, 
whereas too much explaining can be boring when the 
pupils have heard this already two and three times. 
To motivate to a good life must ever be the main pur- 
pose of religion. Knowing God is a preparation, but 
there is merit only in loving and serving God. Aren't 
there millions of people who know what they ought to 
do but do not do it because their wills are not moved so 
to do? To move the will is then the last necessary step 
of catechesis and for this there are a thousand differ- 
ent means—motivations we call them. Say what you will 
in favor of various plans, themes, activities, etc., all 
are still only of remote importance in comparison with 
motivations. Plans or devices‘may be mildly persuasive 
but most of them suffer from monotonous sameness, 
whereas motivations provide variety limited only by 
the imagination and memory of the teacher. By them, 
teaching takes on purpose, becomes convincing. A 
motivation can be a fervent ferverino, a moving story, 
a telling example, a cogent scriptural text, etc. Since 
no teacher, however smart, can conjure up these moti- 
vations on the spur of the moment or even after ten- 
minute preparation, this manual does furnish them in 
the proper spot. My manual is the only one in the world 
which offers these by the score and by the hundreds. 
This is teaching religion because it immediately tries 
to achieve the end for which religion is taught. 
Flexibility 

Flexibility. No method, no arrangement can possibly 
fit every situation as, for example, the difference in time 
for First Communion or the large city school with a 
constant turn-over of new pupils. In what month will 
you place the preparation for First Communion? How 
shall you provide for many pupils who enter for one 
semester and are never heard of again? For the first 
difficulty the units of Grade 2 are so constructed that 
they can be put into any order. For the second and 
similar difficulties, the material in all grades is so 
measured that it is completed in the early half of May. 
The teacher then has time to repeat what she likes or 
to take an important unit from another grade or to 
spend the rest of the year in bible or church history. 

Innovation No. 4., using two books—text and man- 
ual. The teacher has the choice of three ways to teach 
this series. I refer the reader to the Forewords to the 
teacher’s manuals for an explanation of the three ways. 
The third way is suggested particularly for the upper 
grades. 

(Continued on poge 156) 
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Syllabus of Rais and Religious Freedom 


OpposiTION to an otherwise qualified Catholic as presi- 
dent of the United States is chiefly based upon the 
premise that he would be bound to use the power and 
prestige of his high office to further the interests of the 
Catholic Church in this country and abroad. A Catho- 
lic in the White House would, some fear, bring about 
the breaching of the wall of separation between 
Church and State. Freedom of religion, guaranteed by 
the First Amendment to our Constitution, would be 
weakened and eventually destroyed. It is not just the 
bigot who entertains ideas of this sort about the in- 
tentions of the Catholic Church in the United States. 
The dismaying fact is that not a few of our good and 
well-meaning non-Catholic neighbors think along the 
same lines. Often what little they learn about Catholic 
teaching on Church-State relations and religious free- 
dom serves only to deepen their fear of Rome and of 
the growth of Catholic power in this country. 


Document Most Frequently Quoted 


The document most frequently cited by those who 
believe that Catholic teaching is opposed to religious 
freedom and demands, wherever possible, a privileged 
status for the Church is the Syllabus of Errors of Pope 
Pius IX. In the Dec. 21, 1959, issue of Life there ap- 
peared an article titled “A Catholic For President?” 
which was condensed in the March 1960 issue of The 
Reader’s Digest under the title “Should a Catholic Be 
President?” The author of the article was the Rt. Rev. 
James A. Pike, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Cali- 
fornia. He contended that there are two different 
Roman Catholic views on Church-State relations. The 
one requires belief in principles opposed by the Ameri- 
can Constitution; the other does not. The first, which 
Bishop Pike calls the official view, is set forth in the 
Syllabus of Errors of Pius IX, published in 1864. Those 
whose memories go back to the presidential election 
year of 1928 may recall that several of Governor 
Smith’s opponents made him acquainted with the 
Syllabus, perhaps for the first time in his life. 

It is not to be wondered that the Syllabus has be- 
come an arsenal of ammunition for anyone wishing to 
prove that Catholic teaching and American democratic 
thought are incompatible. Ever since it was published, 
nearly 100 years ago, even Catholics have found its 
teaching on religious freedom disturbing and embar- 
rasing. First of all the document requires no little 
theological training and some acquaintance with the 
rules of logic to interpret correctly. The Syllabus, as its 
name implies, is a collection of the chief errors and 
false doctrines proscribed and condemned by Pius IX 
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since the beginning of his pontificate. It is a kind of 
index or table of contents, and read straight through 
is somewhat hard to digest. Even the Pope called it 
“raw meat needing to be cooked.”! 


Gives References to Fuller Treatments 


Each of the 80 propositions of the Syllabus is an 
index reference to some encylical or other papal pro- 
nouncement issued by Pope Pius IX in which the con- 
demned error is fully discussed and the reasons given 
for its condemnation. Thus number 80, which pro- 
foundly shocked public opinion outside Italy, especially 
in England and the United States, is drawn from the 
Papal Allocution known in Latin as Jamdudum Cerni- 
mus, given March 18, 1861. The condemned proposi- 
tion reads: “The Roman Pontiff can and should recon- 
cile and harmonize himself with progress, with liberal- 
ism, and with recent civilization.” On the face of it, 
the aging Pontiff appears like some clerical Don 
Quixote vainly tilting with his anathemas against the 
most cherished ideas of the 19th century. Of course, as 
everyone in Italy knew, the Holy Father was not con- 
demning progress, liberalism, and civilization in the 
true sense of these terms, but only the Turin Govern- 
ment’s idea of what constituted progress, liberalism, 
and civilization. Cavour’s version meant principally 
the closure of convents and monasteries, and the ban- 
ning of religious education. The entire control of 
schools, including the appointment of teachers, be- 
longed as of right to the civil authority according to 
law. 


Impossible of Reconciliation? 


Propositions 55 and 77 are the principal targets of 
those who contend that Catholic teaching is at odds 
with the American principles of separation of Church 
and State and of religious freedom. The condemned 


_doctrine of number 55 reads: “The Church must be 


separated from the State and the State from the 
Church.” That of number 77 reads: “It is no longer ex- 
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pedient that the Catholic religion be established to the 
exclusion of all others.” At first sight the condemnation 
of these propositions seems impossible to reconcile with 
the principles of the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. But correctly interpreted there is nothing to 
justify the contention that the Catholic Church de- 
mands union of Church and State wherever possible, 
and that a Catholic State must of necessity be intoler- 
ant of other religions. 

Catholic teaching is expressed in the contradictory 
statement of each of the condemned propositions. It is 
formulated by prefixing to each proposition the words: 
“It is not true that . . .” Thus the contradictory of num- 
ber 55 is: “It is not true that the Church must be 
separated from the State, and the State from the 
Church.” In the case of number 77, the contradictory 
statement is: “It is not true (or, it is an error) that it 
is no longer expedient that the Catholic religion be 
established to the exclusion of all others.” Those not 
very well acquainted with the rules of logic may make 
the mistake of taking the contrary of the condemned 
propositions to be Catholic teaching. For instance, the 
contrary statement of number 55 would read: “The 
Church must never be separated from the State and 
the State from the Church.” That of number 77 would 
read: “The Catholic Church must be established to 
the exclusion of all others.” Neither of these contrary 
statements is the correct version of Catholic teaching. 


"No One Shall Be Forced" 


Thus the Church does not teach that always, every- 
where, and without exception it must be accorded a 
privileged status and that other religions may never be 
placed on an equal footing with the Catholic religion. 
In his Encyclical Immortale Dei, November 1, 1885, on 
the Christian Constitution of States, Pope Leo XIII 
writes: “The Church, indeed, deems it unlawful to 
place the various forms of divine worship on the same 
footing as the true religion, but does not, on that ac- 
count, condemn those rulers who, for the sake of 
securing some greater good or hindering some great 
evil, allow patiently custom or usage to be a kind of 
sanction for each kind of religion having its place in 
the State. And in fact the Church is wont to take 
earnest heed that no one shall be forced to embrace 
the Catholic faith against his will, for, as St. Augustine 
wisely reminds us, “Man cannot believe otherwise than 
of his own free will.’” 

In a letter to the hierarchy of the United States, 
dated January 6, 1895, the same Pontiff wrote: “For 
the Church among you, unopposed by the Constitution 
and government of your nation, fettered by no hostile 
legislation, protected against violence by the common 
laws and the impartiality of the courts, is free to live 
and act without hindrance. Yet, though all this is true, 
it would be very erroneous to draw the conclusion that 
in America is to be sought the type of the most de- 
sirable status of the Church, or that it would be uni- 
versally lawful or expedient for State and Church to be, 
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as in America, dissevered and divorced.” 

The whole of this letter is replete with generous 
praise of the American type of Church-State relations, 
But, as we have just seen, Pope Leo XIII cautions 
against exaggeration of its merits, and against arguing 
from American experience that it should be the general 
rule everywhere. Pope Pius IX, too, more than once 
expressed his satisfaction with the American set-up. 
But without intending to deny that separation of 
Church and State may be advisable under certain 
circumstances, he did condemn the statement of propo- 
sition number 55 that Church and State should be 
separated, as a universally valid principle. 

The present writer has no illusions that this ex- 
planation of the meaning of the Syllabus will alto- 
gether quiet the fear or uneasiness of some non-Catho- 
lics with regard to the growth of Catholic “power” in 
this country. Even the unprejudiced may be more than 
a trifle apprehensive of what may happen if and when 
American Catholics ever become a voting majority 
here. Will not Catholics feel it their duty to put through 
legislation giving their Church a privileged status and 
placing limits upon the freedom of other religions, at 
least to proselytize publicly? Just to mention, even as 
a remote contingency, that the United States may some 
day become a Catholic State is calculated to raise 
goose pimples on the skin of some of our separated 
brethren. In their mind’s eye a Catholic United States 
would resemble Catholic Spain. 


Statement by American Hierarchy 


It helps some to tell them that the hierarchy in this 
country have officially disclaimed any intentions of dis- 
carding our Bill of Rights in the event that Catholics 
ever become a voting majority. Our bishops belong to 
what is called the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, or the NCWC. The late Archbishop Me- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati, then Chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the NCWC, speaking for the American 
Hierarchy, issued a statement, January 25, 1948, of 
which the following is a part: “We deny absolutely and 
without qualification that the Catholic bishops of the 
United States are seeking a union of Church and State 
by any endeavors whatsoever, either proximate or re- 
mote. If tomorrow Catholics constituted a majority in 
our country, they would not seek a union of Church 
and State. They would then, as now, uphold the Con- 
stitution and all its Amendments, recognizing the 
moral obligations imposed on all Catholics to observe 
and defend the Constitution and its Amendments.” 
In the same pronouncement the bishops declared them- 
selves unanimously in favor of “our original American 
tradition of free co-operation between government and 
religious bodies; co-operation involves no_ special 
privilege to any group and no restriction on the re- 
ligious liberty of any citizen.” 

As far as public knowledge goes, Rome has never 
censured the American Hierarchy for making such a 
statement or demanded that they retract it. On the 
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contrary, as late as March 18 of this year, the Pope’s 
personal representative in this country, Archbishop 
Egidio Vagnozzi, speaking on Leo XIII and the Prob- 
lem of Human Liberty at Loyola University, Chicago, 
said in part: “As far as the United States is concerned, 
I feel that it is a true interpretation of the feelings of 
the Hierarchy and of American Catholics in general to 
say that they are well satisfied with their Constitution 
and pleased with the fundamental freedom enjoyed by 
their Church; in fact they believe that this freedom is 
to a large extent responsible for the expansion and con- 
solidation of the Church in this great country. Whether 
they remain a minority or become a majority, I am 
sure that American Catholics will not jeopardize their 
cherished religious freedom in exchange for a privi- 
leged position.” 


Words Weighed, Surely 


We may be quite sure that the Apostolic Delegate 
weighed these words carefully before voicing them, 
and was not expressing his own personal opinion. In 
his address, the personal representative of Pope John 
XXIII gave not the slightest indication that any part 
of his statement was a departure from any previous 
papal pronouncement on the question of Church-State 
relations and religious freedom. The thought may occur 
to some that Rome no longer considers it necessary to 
proclaim what should be the ideal set-up in Church- 
State relations for the simple reason that the ideal situa- 
tion is not likely to be verified in the pluralistic societies 
of the modern world. Perhaps so, but the present writer 
prefers to think that what matters most from Rome’s 
viewpoint is not whether there is one particular form 
of either union of Church and State or of separation of 
Church and State, but whether the actual arrange- 
ment, here and now in a concrete historical setting, 
serves better than the alternative in guaranteeing the 
freedom of the Church in fulfilling its divine mission on 
earth as well as protecting the liberty of the individual 
citizen in following the dictates of his conscience. If 
the history of Church-State relations teaches anything 
it is that union of Church and State as well as separa- 
tion of Church and State has advantages as well as dis- 
advantages. Truly the Church has often suffered as 
much at the hands of its friends as it has at the hands 
of its enemies. 

In his article in The Reader's Digest, March, 1960. 
Bishop Pike makes mention of another Catholic view 
on Church-State relations besides that of the Syllabus 
of Errors. He calls it the American Interpretation. In 
his opinion it does not conflict with the principles em- 
bodied in the First Amendment. According to Bishop 
Pike, the second view would call for no change in the 
First Amendment under any circumstances, if and 
when Catholics ever become a voting majority. Its 
chief exponent in the United States is the noted Jesuit 
theologian, Father John Courtney Murray.* 

The view which Father Murray has been expound- 
ing quite ably for the past fifteen years or so, cannot 
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be called strictly American. Quite a number of Euro- 
pean theologians have been developing it for years. 
Among them may be counted the distinguished Italian 
Cardinal Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna, the late 
Cardinal Griffin of England, and the Swiss Bishop 
Charrieré. Even the Italian Jesuit periodical Civilta 
Cattolica has carried at least one article favoring the 
more liberal view on religious freedom. Its author, 
Father Messineo, S.J., holds that religious tolerance is 
an “imperious necessity” in view of the concrete con- 
ditions placed by an ever-changing human society. 
In his opinion there exists a “true and proper require- 
ment (esigenza in Italian) of justice, not toward error 
in itself, but toward the person who professes it.” 
Father Messineo believes in a right of tolerance “ab- 
solutely independent of any concrete situation, because 
it is based upon a perennial and universal requirement 
which flows from the dignity of the human person, and 
therefore is of the widest and most valid application, as 
a practical principle of individual and public conduct, 
in any supposition whatsoever.” The author does not 
hesitate to say that Catholics in various countries who 
have manifested intolerance have failed to grasp the 
full implications of the traditional Catholic doctrine.* 
The present writer would note at this point that ac- 
cording to its exponents this view of Church-State rela- 
tions has as much right to be considered traditional 
Catholic teaching on the subject as the so-called official 
view..- 


Continue to Practice Tolerance 


Time magazine quoted from Father Messineo’s ar- 
ticle in its issue of Dec. 14, 1950. The Time reporter was 
assured by him that if Catholics were to gain the upper- 
hand in any country where they are now in a minority, 
they would still continue to practice the same virtue of 
tolerance that they justly claim for their own benefit 
under existing circumstances. The Catholic popula- 
tion of Holland, for instance, may in the not too distant 
future outgrow the Protestant. If and when they be- 
come a majority, Holland, according to Father Mes- 
sineo, would continue to be a tolerant country be- 
cause the Dutch Catholics will be “aware of the in- 
dividual rights of non-Catholics to tolerance.” They 
can be depended upon, he thinks, to act upon principle 
when it favors others than themselvés, quite as much 
as when it favors, as it now does, their own minority 
group. 

The reader interested in a rather thorough discus- 
sion of this view of religious tolerance is referred to the 
report published last spring by the Protestant World 
Council of Churches under the title Roman Catholicism 
and Religious Liberty, written by Dr. A. F. Carillo de 
Albornoz. The report draws some conclusions that may 
help to reassure fair-minded non-Catholics that quite 
a number of influential Catholics, whose orthodoxy is 
above reproach, consider this so-called American view 
on religious freedom fully in accord with traditional 
Catholic teaching. 





Easier to Explain Things More Objectively © 


Naturally one asks if any of the more recent Popes 
have given this view any sort of recognition. According 
to Dr. de Albornoz, “statements of the recent Popes, 
while not decisive, are definitely more favorable.”> The 
reason is that the “anti-religious liberalism of the nine- 
teenth century has almost completely disappeared and 
that, therefore, it is easier for the Catholic Church to 
explain things more objectively.”* One might add, too, 
that it is much more opportune for the Popes of our 
day to distinguish true from false ideas of liberty and 
progress than in the hectic days when the Papacy was 
in constant danger of being engulfed by the tidal wave 
of nineteenth-century anti-clericalism. To understand 
this better, the reader might profitably read a very 
sympathetically written study of the life and times of 
Pius IX by the English non-Catholic author, E. E. Y. 
Hales. The title of the book is Pio Nono. Mr. Hales, 
who has taught in the history department at Yale, 
makes out a very good case for this much hated and 
maligned Pope who had the courage to battle against 
ideas which in our day have seen fruition in Facism, 
Nazism, and Communism. Indeed the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 has sired bastard as well as legitimate 
and respectable offspring. We can all be glad that Pio 
Nono could not find it possible to reconcile himself 
with the kind of progress, liberalism, and civilization 
that his enemies in France and Italy stood for. 


Most Representative Papal Statement 


The most representative among recent papal state- 
ments on religious freedom, according to Dr. de Al- 
bornoz, is the Allocution of Pius XII to the Catholic 
Jurists of Italy, September 7, 1955. First of all, Pius XII 
denies the validity of transferring the tenet that “error 
has no rights” from the metaphysical plane (in which 
it expresses an obvious truth) to the sphere of state 
legislation, where it may do a lot of harm. He states 
clearly that the fact that error has no rights does not 
imply a right or duty to suppress error. “God himself,” 
states the Pope, “permits error and evil.” Still less has 
He given to men, or the human authorities, any general, 
unconditioned command to prevent religious error or 
moral evil. “The general conviction of men,” adds Pius 
XII, “the Christian conscience, the sources of revelation 
and the practice of the Church know nothing of any 
such commandment.” As a consequence, there is no 
justification for a general principle that religious and 
moral error should if possible always be prevented. 
So the Pope concludes: “The duty of suppressing moral 
and religious error cannot, therefore, be the final norm 
for action. It must be subordinated to higher and more 
general norms which in some circumstances permit, 
and even perhaps make it appear the better course of 
action, that error should not be impeded in order to 
promote a greater good” (writer's italics ). 

This greater or higher good, according to the Pope 
is “the establishment of peace.” Commenting on the 
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Pope’s discourse, Father John Courtney Murray ob- 
serves: “The Pope makes a clear distinction between 
the abstract order of ethics or theology, where it is a 
question of qualifying doctrines or practices as true or 
false, right or wrong, and the concrete order of juris- 
prudence, where it is a question of using or not using 
the coercive instrument of law in favor of the true and 
good, against the false and wrong. In this latter order 
the highest and most general norm is the public peace, 
the common good in its various aspects.”’ Hence re- 
ligious tolerance in modern society is a sine qua non 
for promoting the common good. 


Cf. E. E. Y. Hales, The Catholic Church in the Modern 
World (Hanover House, 1958), p. 124. 

* Cf. Catholic Mind, July-August, 1960, p. 298. 

* Periodicals in which Father Murray’s Te have appeared 
are America, Catholic Mind, Theological Studies, Thought, 
American Ecclesiastical Review, Proceedings of the Catholic 
Theological Society of America, Cross Currents. 

“Cf. John LaFarge, S.J., “A Catholic Statement on Toler- 
ance,” America, Jan. 6, 1951, pp. 339-400 

5 Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty (World Council 
of Churches, a 1959). 

* Ibid 

"John al Murray, S.J., “Church, State, and Religious 
Liberty,” Catholic Mind, May-June, 1959, p. 204. 
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for him seem to be mostly, with a few notable excep- 
tions, the work of the educators of this century. 

The results of their studies have led modern educa- 
tors to attempt many means in an effort to meet the 
intellectual demands of these chosen few, so few, in- 
deed, as to number less than three or four percent of 
the world’s population. Such ideas as ability groupings, 
selective curriculum, specialized schools, and others 
can be reduced to three major schools of thought; those 
of acceleration, enrichment of the curriculum, and 
segregation. 

Acceleration must be rejected, for it tends to place 
a child in a class with those who are emotionally and 
physically his superiors, resulting in his being the 
object of either derision or rejection, neither of which 
can contribute to his intellectual progress. 

Enrichment of the curriculum is certainly a part of 
the answer, for the mere addition of similar work, or 
“busy work,” will only create monotony for the gifted 
child. By enrichment is meant the pursuit of special 
instruction in art, music, languages, book-reviewing, 
research work, typewriting, etc. 

Enrichment, however, is only a part of the real 
answer which is segregation. As soon as the child in the 
normal classroom is set aside by being given such 
special assignments as those indicated above, he is 
being segregated. The segregation, then, should be 
completed. He should be separated completely from 
the normal, from even the fast learning child and given 
the opportunity to develop his abilities in the company 
of other children of the same age who are equally 
gifted. This is to enable him to utilize his gifts; this 

(Continued on page 156) 
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By REV. G.H. GUYOT, C.M. 


The Story of the New Testament 


The Epistle 
to Philippians 


THE READING of each epistle gives us another view of 
the many-sided character and genius of St. Paul. While 
various traits reveal themselves, one is common to all 
his epistles: the love of Christ and his desire that his 
converts and the whole world might know and love the 
same Jesus Christ. Yet in how many settings does St. 
Paul put that one thought and one idea! The letter to 
his beloved Philippians shows us a tender-hearted fa- 
ther, filled with joy because his children have thought 
of him while he was in prison and have sent him aid; 
at the same time there is concern in the epistle, for the 
messenger of the Philippians, Epaphroditus, had been 
sick, and St. Paul was concerned lest this news might 
cause sorrow to his anxious children. This is not the 
same outraged pastor who wrote so strongly and so 
vehemently to the Galatians; this is not the same apostle 
beset on every side by worry about his Corinthians. 
This is the joyful and tender prisoner of Christ writing 
in gratitude and in joy and in concern to his converts 
in Philippi. 

It was easy for St. Paul to go back to his second mis- 
sionary journey, around the year 51, when he stood on 
the ground of Europe for the first time, at least for the 
first time as a missionary of Christ. He stood there be- 
cause he “had a vision one night; a Macedonian was 
standing, appealing to him and saying, ‘Come over into 
Macedonia and help us!’” St. Paul, Silas, Timothy, and 
Luke had crossed over from Troas, “being sure that 
God had called us to preach the gospel to them.” 
Philippi was the principal city of Macedonia, and St. 
Paul followed his usual custom to make what we may 
call frontal attacks on paganism; he selected main cities 
as the headquarters of his group and his first assault 
was on such cities themselves. 

Even though St. Paul was the apostle of the Gentiles 
he never ceased to work for the conversion of his own 
people; hence wherever he worked, he would first seek 
out the Jews. From the story in the Acts it seems that 
there was no, synagogue in Philippi, which would lead 
to the cumcheden ELEN vais eas Jews dwelt there. 
But there seemed to be a place of prayer for Jews on 
the banks of the river; here St. Paul and his group 
“spoke to the women who had gathered there.” Such an 
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impression was made on one of them that she insisted 
on the missionaries sharing her hospitality. The house 
of Lydia became their headquarters, and while St. Luke 
in the Acts ‘does not tell us how much success or what 
failure St. Paul had, for the story of St. Paul and the 
girl possessed by a divining spirit (a spirit, evil of 
course, that pretended to foretell the future) takes up 
most of the space, yet there is no doubt that some 
Christians were made. For the first stay of St. Paul in 
Philippi ended with St. Luke writing: “and after seeing 
the brethren and encouraging them, they departed.” 


In Ephesus Several Years 


During the third missionary journey St. Paul was in 
Ephesus for several years, and from there “he sent two 
of his assistants, Timothy and Erastus, to Macedonia.” 
Later St. Paul himself passed through Macedonia, and 
there can be no doubt that he saw his converts at 
Philippi. Upon the return of St. Paul from Corinth, 
where he spent three months (probably the winter of 
57 and 58), he once again passed through Macedonia, 
and this time he set sail from Philippi. So there were in 
all probability three separate occasions when St. Paul 
visited the Philippians. From the epistle we gather 
another touching point of contact between St. Paul and 
his converts. “For even in Thessalonica, you sent once 
and twice something for my need.” This was immedi- 
ately after St. Paul had spent himself in the work of 
converting the Philippians and after he had been in- 
vited to “leave town” by the authorities; for he had gone 
to Thessalonica from Philippi. This was more than a 
token gift, it would seem; for St. Paul wrote that “when 
I left Macedonia, no church went into partnership with 
me in the matter of giving and receiving, but you only.” 
This was indeed a distinction that belonged to the 
church at Philippi: in return for the spiritual benefits 
St. Paul had given them, they gave him temporal help. 
Now that their beloved apostle was in prison, the Phi- 


Father Guyot is professor of Sacred Scripture 
and fundamental dogma at Kenrick Seminary. 
After training at St. Mary's Seminary, Perry- 
ville, Mo., he took his licentiate in sacred 
theology at The Angelicum, Rome, followed 
by studies at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
Rome. His memberships include the Catholic 
Biblical Association and the American Ori- 
ental Society. He is a member of the execu- 
tive board of NCEA. Father is author of 
Scriptural References to the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, In the Footsteps of Christ, and From 
the Pulpit of the Cross. 








ippians once again had remembered their partnership, 
and had sent him help. 


Not Inactivity 


St. Paul’s first missionary work in Philippi had been 
around 51; it was now 63 or thereabouts. The great mis- 
sionary was in prison, in Rome; long had he desired 
to see Rome and to visit it; as he wrote to the Romans 
“I would not, brethren, have you ignorant that I have 
often intended to come to see you.” Christ had prom- 
ised him while he was held captive in Jerusalem, that 
“just as thou hast borne witness to me in Jerusalem, 
bear witness in Rome also.” St. Paul’s emprisonment 
was far from inactivity; it must have presented an inter- 
esting spectacle to the Roman guard as they watched 
the comings and the goings of all types and all na- 
tionalities in and out of the prison house (or room) of 
St. Paul. One day there came a Philippian, Epaphrodi- 
tus by name; he came in the name and in the place of 
the Philippians, he came as St. Paul wrote, “a messenger 
and the minister of my need.” He did not come empty- 
handed; he came with a substantial offering to help St. 
Paul, and from the reaction of St. Paul it would seem 
that it was needed, for he says “I am fully supplied now 
that I have received from Epaphroditus what you have 
sent.” 

The partnership was still a going concern! This fact 
is worth noting, for St. Paul had insisted more than 
once that his hands had labored at the same time that 
he labored as a missionary, for he would be a burden 
to no one! Perhaps that is the reason there was a part- 
nership: St. Paul was no burden to the Philippians, in- 
stead they gave him “quid pro quo.” He gave them 
spiritual benefits, that was what he had to offer; they 
gave him temporal benefits, that was their side of the 
bargain. Of no other church is it recorded that St. Paul 
had such a bond; it is understandable then why St. 
Paul had such an affection in his heart for the Philip- 
pians. Were they not his partners? By their donations 
did they not participate in St. Paul’s work? 

(To be continued ) 
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(Continued from page 154) 
is to enable him to make his proper contribution to 
society; this is to enable him to answer God for the 
ten talents he has received; this is the task of Catholic 
education. 


‘Harry J. Baker, Introduction to Exceptional Children (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1953), p. 282. 


* Tri-State Area School Study Council, Essential Special Pros 
visions for Exceptional Children (Pittsburgh: Tri-State Area 
School Study Council, 1955), p. 11. 

* Paul Witty, “The Gifted Child,” The Education Digest, Vol, 
XVIII (May, 1953), p. 10. 

*Helen M. Kleyle, “An Integrated Language Arts Program 
for the Gifted Child in the Intermediate Grades” (unpublished 
term paper, The University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 1955), 


p. 2. 

5 Ibid. 

° Tri-State Area Study, op. cit., p. 3. 

* Paul B. Jacobson, William C. Reavis, and James D. Logsdon, 
The Effective School Principal (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1955), p. 409. 

* Baker, op. cit., pp. 288-290. 

* Kleyle, op. cit., p. 5. 

* W. D. Commins, Educational Psychology (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1937), p. 188. 

“ Witty, op. cit. p. 11. ™ Ibid., pp. 10-12. 

* Dorothy E. Norris, “Tailor-Made for High IQ’s,” N.E.A, 
Journal, Vol. 42 (May, 1953), p. 276. 

* Paul Witty, The Gifted Child (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1951), p. 262. 

* Kleyle, op. cit., p. 12. 

* Morris Meister, “What Provisions for the Education of 
Gifted Students?” Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
7 School Principals, Vol. 35 (April, 1951), pp. 33-34 
* Thid. 

** Baker, op. cit., p. 291. 


A Catechetical Method for the Grades 


(Continued-from page 150) 


For Priests 


While this series was written primarily for Sisters, 
it may contain something of special interest to priests. 
The first is a three-year course of sermons for adults. 
My three volumes, I Teach Catechism served such a 
course that was used quite extensively. Not only are 
explanations of doctrines and morals to be found, but 
all the supplementaries to make a sermon more inter- 
esting. The second is a course for converts where, with 
a little coaching from Father, the candidate can teach 
himself and therefore remember better. Mostly now, 
the priest takes a bare Baltimore Catechism, large or 
small, and talks and talks while the prospective convert 
listens and listens. The priest tires himself needlessly 
and the bored convert misses much. With the My Way 
to God series, following the third method of teaching 
the instruction is converted into a lively exchange of 
thought between the priest and an already well in- 
formed convert. 

Fifth and Final Innovation. This is the only series 
where the teacher has but to follow her manual, para- 
graph by paragraph, and she has everything. She need 
look no further, need never consult the convent library 
for auxiliaries because each explanation is relatively 
complete according to the mentality of her particular 
grade. The manual is the method, and the method is 
the manual. 


——~In a forthcoming CE issue 


Do you teach foreign languages in your elementary school? If not, are you consider- 
ing doing so? Whether you should or not is discussed in a pair of articles to be pub- 
lished; a Sister director of the graduate division of a college and professor of French 
argues for teaching FL in the grades; a public school teacher, graduate of a well known 
Catholic college, states the case against their introduction on this level. 
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TEACHING DEVOTION 
TO MARY 


By Sister Mary Hubert, O.S.F. 
M.Ed. 


No ONE HAS a better opportunity of 
being an Apostle of Mary than the 
teachers in our Catholic schools, on 
all levels but especially on the grade 
level. Sometimes we think that 
younger children are unable to 
understand sublime truths. Those 
who have experience with them, 
however, know that this is not true. 
The younger the child is in school, 
the more impressionistic he is, and 
the more simple is his childlike 
faith. 

How many of us do not remem- 
ber some incident of our early 
childhood which somehow has 
helped to shape our life? One of 
my earliest recollections was the 
occasional pilgrimage my mother 
used to make to the hallowed shrine 
of our Lady in the “Chapel of the 
Woods” on the grounds of the Major 
Seminary at St. Francis, Wisconsin. 
At great personal sacrifice, she 
brought her little ones many miles 
across the city, transferring from 
one street car to another, until we 
reached the consecrated spot. That 
ardent love for “The Holy Mother 


of God,” that awe and reverence 
and deep faith of my mother, to- 
gether with her instant cure there of 
a bodily ailment, impressed itself 
deeply within my memory. From 
that time on a great love for our 
Heavenly Mother was born in my 
heart which I carried with me 
through the years and which I have 
tried to instill into the hearts and 
minds of God’s little ones. 

During the past year I carried on 
an experiment with a group of 46 
second graders. The purpose was 
to see how much of sublime truths 
children at this age level can com- 
prehend and apply to their every- 
day life. The method followed and 
described may inspire others, and 
give a few suggestions as to how 
they may bring their little charges 
closer to Jesus through Mary. 


Organize a "Club" 


After a few preliminary discus- 
sions, we organized a “club” and 
named it the “Queen of All Hearts 
Club.” This title was suggested by 
a close study of a calendar picture 


Some of the second graders at St. 
Mary’s School, South Milwaukee, 
who organized “The Queen 

of Hearts Club” to honor Mary. 





You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 
















































































Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 



































For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail ‘price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%3% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 










































































Mr. EDWIN StoyE, Dept. CE-10 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Name 





Age if under 21___ 
Address___ 

Organization 
Phone__ 
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to teach tomorrow's 
scientists—provide 
the BEST today! 


You need proper mepene ont and a i ong 
teacher's manual to teach elementary scienc 
many years the STANSI ELEMENTARY. ‘ser 
ENCE KIT AND MANUAL have been the com- 
petent and beginning teacher's proven tool. Man- 
ual includes over 150 striking experiments (30 
additional have been added), for your pupils to en- 
joy. Over 15 new pieces of improved apparatus 
oe ae eS eo 
methods and materials. comes with a metal 
storage cabinet. 





Complete kit with manual and cabinet... .. $69.50 
The teaching manual only ................ $1.80 









WITH STANSI— ELEMENTARY SCIENCE IN- 
STRUCTION IS SIMPLE FOR YOUR STUDENTS, 
AND FOR YOU! 


Write" for FREE Elementary Science Kit information. 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 






































— RENT — 
CONFIRMATION GOWNS 
of 
FINE QUALITY 


Over 2,000 Churches and Schools rely 
each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 


Write for Booklet CA-1 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N_Y 








Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


which was sent us by the De Mont- 
fort Fathers, Bay Shore, N. Y. We 
next mounted this picture on a large 
chart as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Then we discussed what 
a club really is and agreed that all 
who wished to join would take 
upon themselves certain obliga- 
tions. Next, the children gave ideas 
and opinions as to what they could 
do to show their love for our 
Blessed Lady. A set of rules was 
discussed and then printed beside 
the picture on the chart. The rules 
were as follows: 


1. Say three Hail Mary’s every 

day. 

Bring one sacrifice daily. 

. Wear Mary’s medal. 

. Go to Holy Communion as 

often as possible. 

5. Say the Consecration prayer 
very often. (This was a 
“group” composition. ) 

6. Try to be like Mary. 

7. Teach others to love Mother 

Mary. 


When the month of May arrived, 
we prepared an especially beautiful 
altar in the classroom. We learnt 
“Mary” hymns. Every day we read 
a part of the Fatima story and dis- 
cussed how we might show real 
love for Mary, not in words alone 
but rather in deeds. The children 
discussed the nature of sacrifices 
they could bring. A short proces- 
sion was held in the classroom each 
day during which the children sang 
their hymns. The procession was 
led by the “King” and the “Queen” 
for the day. The latter had the 
privilege of crowning our Blessed 
Mother. 

On a specified day, each indi- 
vidual child who had tried to prac- 
tice the rules and was willing to 
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Sister Mary Hubert is principal and eighth 
grade teacher at St. Joseph's School, Stevens 
Point, Wis. A graduate of the Kindergarten- 
primary Education Department of the former 
Milwaukee State Teachers College (now the 
University of Wisconsin), she also had 
specialized training at DePaul University and 
received her M.A. from Marquette University. 
She taught in primary and elementary grades 
for many years. Sister has also taught in the 
education department of Cardinal Stritch 
College and worked ‘with retarded readers 
at the College's reading clinic. 


















A NEW APPROACH — 
A NEW AID... 


ART 
TEACHING 
PLANS 


for the 
GRADE SCHOOL TEACHER 


A new edition of the Salve Regina Bulletins 


by 
Sister Esther, S.P. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


**Just what the classroom 
teacher has been looking for.” 


BOOK ONE 
(Grades 1, 2, 3)... 


BOOK TWO 
(Grades 4, 5, 6).... 


BOOK THREE 
(Grades 7, 8) 


Published by 


GREGORIAN INSTITUTE PRESS 
2132 Jefferson Avenue 
Toledo 2, Ohio 


. $2.50 


3.00 






NOW IN THOUSANDS 
7 CLASSROOMS ! 





RATEOM ETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


17’S VERSATILE. . 
ment program. 
1T’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pr- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run 4s 
low as 37c per ye 
“Pupils love working with them” 
best of its type”’ “more convenient”’ . .+ 
.. “flexible ‘and adaptable”’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 
Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 © 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to s 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. E010 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago5 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 
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formally join the club, knelt before 
the altar and said the Consecration 
Prayer out loud, after which he 
received his medal. He thereupon 
signed his name on the chart below 
the picture showing St. Louis De 
Montfort consecrating himself to 
Mary. 












One day, the children wrote one 
or two sentences about what the 
club did for them: 

“We get more graces by doing 
sacrifices.” 

“It is good because we wear 
Mary’s medal.” 

“It helps me stop lying.” 

“It helps me to obey more. It 
keeps me away from sin.” 
“It makes me love Mary.” 
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THESE BEASTLY IDIOMS 


By Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U., M.A. 


ALL MEN DELIGHT in the play of their 
fancy or imagination and the lawful 
exercise of it is a source of mental 
development. A prolific and happy 
use of this faculty is found in the 
adroit use of language. Now lan- 
guage is of necessity one of the most 
important of man’s inventions and 
according to his ability to use it will 
he be able to express his fine shades 
of thought. 

Because of the limitation of our 
minds in devising words to express 
ideas, because some words carry an 
association of ideas with them, we 
make some words do extra duty. 
For example, from our observation 
of the characteristics of pets and 
wild animals, we press their quali- 
ties into service as figures of speech 
in order to describe people. Often 
only a single element is borrowed 
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ause from the animal to serve our pur- 
pose. Some of these references are 
; improve complimentary, most are deroga- 
sien a tory; some of their implications are 
e. so evident that they need no ex- 
- assist planation; others which we meet in 
mm experi- 
sts run as co ne etitinily 
ith them” 
—_ a Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U., M.A., is a member 
eae of the Ursuline Order of Louisville, Ky. Her 
ns experience includes teaching at both ele- 
a. cal mentary and secondary levels. Presently, 
a. Sister is teacher and principal at St. Patrick's 
efunded Academy, Sidney, Neb. She has published 
over fifty articles and reviews in both 
CH secular and religious newspapers. She is also 
Chicago 5 editor af the Catholic school edition of 
esota Language Arts Bulletin published by the 


Globe Book Company of New York. 
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literature, are farfetched in their 
meaning either because the animal 
named has become extinct or is not 
familiar in our locality. 

“You'd like people to link your 
name with such complimentary 
predicates as: meek as a lamb; busy 
as a bee; graceful as a swan; sleek 
as a seal; industrious as a beaver; 
wise as an ow]; gentle as a dove. 


Connote More Than Denote 


Words connote more than they 
denote. How true this is when ani- 
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Now, after three and a half years of prep- 
aration, Zaner-Bloser proudly announces 
a new series of Recorders, GUIDING 
GROWTH IN HANDWRITING. Based 
on the concept of handwriting as a com- 
munication art, this new series incorpo- 
rates many outstanding features: 

e@ Coordination of writing technique, 
forms of written expression, and content 
areas. . 

e Correlation of writing with language 
arts, social studies, health, science and 
other subjects, based on the study of cur- 
ricula from coast to coast. 

@ Careful selection of vocabulary for each 
grade—words based on the Rinsland list 
e Starts with manuscript writing, and 
progresses naturally to cursive writing. 
@ Separate Recorders available for transi- 


Please write for full details 


612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 





MY TELEPHONE 


Atter practice on other poper: Write one of the numbers. Then write your own telephone number. 


GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph. D. 


mal names are used to describe the 
bad qualities of people! None of us 
likes to be called: touchy as a por- 
cupine; cold as a polar bear; sly as 
a fox; lazy as a drone; dumb as an 
oyster; cross as a bear; slippery as 
an eel; fat as a pig; ugly as a toad; 
stubborn as a mule; mad as a hor- 
net; lazy as a sloth; spiteful as a cat; 
tenacious as a bulldog; pretentious 
as an opposum; changeable as a 
chameleon; grasping as an octopus; 
porous as a sponge; big as a horse; 
cross as a crab; cunning as a fox; 
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tion from manuscript to cursive in either 
Grade Two or Grade Three. 

e Increased emphasis on helping left- 
handed pupils. 

e Each page includes content area, re- 
cording area, and development area with 
directions for treatment of the lesson, in- 
cluding the point of emphasis. 

e Two professional Reference Manuals 
included for the teacher, with helpful sug- 
gestions for teaching in each grade. 

e Separate pre-writing book for kinder- 
garten., 

Already thoroughly tested and proved 
in the classroom, GUIDING GROWTH 
IN HANDWRITING is truly a major 
advance in the teaching of better hand- 
writing. 


Dept. C.E. 
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(Continued from preceding page ) 


spineless as a jellyfish; jumpy as a 
kangaroo; silly as a goose; clumsy 
as an elephant; cagey as a cougar; 
foolish as a monkey; parasitic as a 
tapeworm; saucy as a jaybird; slow 
as a caterpillar; low as a cur; proud 
as a peacock; wild as a boar; jumpy 
as a flea. 

Tempers would rise quickly if it 
were said that a person stinks like 
a skunk; drinks like a fish; hisses like 


Original Song 
Stories for Children 


~- To Dramatize 
in Primary and 


\ { Elementary Grades 


An invaluable aid created for teachers 
by teachers. Each album contains six 
original song stories with full instru- 
mental accompaniment and vocal in- 
terpretation in an approved key . . 
plus illustrated ‘actions and suggested 
classroom and assembly adaptions. 


a snake; sticks like a leech; croaks 
like a frog; puffs like an adder; 
cackles like a hen; chatters like a 
chipmunk; barks like a dog; or has a 
tongue that stings like a viper. 
Many animal names applied to 
people are used in neither a good 
nor a bad sense but merely to de- 
scribe some characteristic or quality 
which they possess. A few examples 
of such use include: small as a mite; 
black as a raven; frisky as a colt; 
blind as a bat; strong as an ox; bald 
as an eagle; bold as a lion; poor as 


5 ALBUMS AVAILABLE 


Album #1 (Grades K-3) 
I'm A Ding Dong Ding Dong 
Choo Choo 
Maybe I'll Find A Kitty 
Under The Christmas Tree 
An Indian Song 
I'm A Little Puppet 
My Little Puppy 
Here Comes The Circus Parade 


Album #2 (Grades K-3) 
The Lazy Little Hen 

| Am The Wind 

The Clock Song 

The Tiptoe Elf 

Johnny Jump-Up 

At The Rodeo 


Album #3 (Grades 1-6) 

HOLIDAY SONGS 

The George Washington Song 

Strolling Down The Street 
Easter Morning 

When The Flag Is Passing By 

I'm A Sailorman 

If You Ask Me Why I’m Thankful 

Caroling 


Album #4 (Grades K-3) 


IN THE TOY SHOP 
In The Toy Shop 
If | Could Lave A Pony 


I'm A Little Chinese Doll 
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DOWN ON THE FARM 


Down On The Farm 
Little Ducky Doddle 
You'll Never Catch Me! 
Little Scarecrow 
Pumpkins On Parade 
Needle In A Haystack 
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a church-mouse; snug as a bug ina 
rug. Similarily it is often said that 
a person purrs like a kitten; swims 
like a fish; runs like a deer; coos like 
a dove; grins like a Cheshire cat. 


Metaphoric Use 


For association of ideas, it is often 
provocative enough to use the ani- 
mal’s name metaphorically; i.e., to 
drop the words, like and as, which 
make these expressions similes, and 
merely use the animal's name. For 
example, we often say: he’s a jelly- 
fish, a bear, a bull, a drone, a cur, a 
rat, a sponge, a jackal, a lobo. She’s 
a snake, an octopus, a crab, a but- 
terfly, a chicken. She’s lousy, mousy, 
loony, horsy. 

The power of words is seen in 
idiomatic expressions which make 
use of animal metaphors. We talk 
about card sharks; a wild goose 
chase; a cat’s nine lives; the lion’s 
share; chasing the wolf from the 
door; the black sheep of the fam- 
ily; a sour puss; smelling a rat; the 
fact that when the cat’s away the 
mice will play. 


Used Adjectively 


There are various ways in which 
the names of animals may be put 
to service in order to vivify the na- 
ture of our idea of others. They 
are often used adjectively: a hen- 
pecked husband; dogged courage; 
boarish manners; currish meanness; 
a sheepish grin; mulish obstinancy; 
piggish appetite; a horse laugh; ele- 
phantine size; owlish comments; 
horse sense; a bull-necked person; 
bear hug; a cattish tongue; serpen- 
tine gestures; a fishy stare; a hare- 
brained creature; a mousy charac- 
ter; a pig tail; lionine stature; a 
pigeon-toed person; puppy love; 
slothful habits; goose pimples. 
Teen-age boys get a duck-tail hair 
cut; the girls arrange their hair in 
pony tails. As verbs, animal pro- 
verbialism is also effective: to 
monkey with; to hound; to hawk; 
to ape; to rat; to parrot; to turn tur- 
tle; to grouse about; to make sheep 
eyes; to weasel out. In exclamations 
one often hears: hot dog! holy 
mackerel! you little shrimp! what a 
big goose! 


Not Entirely Familiar 


Some animal expressions are not 
entirely familiar to people. We 
speak of crocodile tears and people 
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generally know that this expression 
suggests hypocritical tears. But 
why? Because there is a story which 
relates that the crocodile shed tears 
over the animals which he seized 
and devoured. 


In the United States the ex- 
pression “cuckoo” is a slang ex- 
pression affixed to a person who is 
stupidly silly or crazy. But do peo- 
ple know that the cuckoo is a Euro- 
pean bird famed for its silly habit of 
laying her eggs in the nests of other 
birds for them to hatch? 


“Chatters like a magpie” is 
another common expression. Its ori- 
gin? The magpie, a cousin of the 
crow, is a noisy, quarrelsome bird 
that can be tamed and taught to 
speak simple syllables. He chatters 
incessantly. Hence one addicted to 
talking too much and too harshly is 
called a magpie. 

“Loon” in its present usage as a 
slang term for a stupid or half-crazy 
fellow has two sources: one use to 
which the word may be traced de- 
notes a bird with a wild, loud cry. 
But as used in Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth, “loon” is a short form of “lun- 
atic.” 

“To badger” meaning to bait, to 
nag, to annoy, comes from the sport 
in which badgers, burrowing mam- 
mals, are placed in barrels and made 
to fight dogs that are pushed in after 
them, the badgers finally being 
forced to drag the dogs into the 
open. 

“To nurse an adder in one’s 
bosom” traces its origin to the Aesop 
fable which relates that a man took 
up a snake stiffened with frost and 
warmed her in his bosom, but when 
she recovered, she killed the man in- 
stantly. On another asking the adder 
the reason for this crime the adder 
answered that she did it “that peo- 
ple may learn not to assist the 
wicked.” 

Another Aesop fable tells the 
story of the goose who laid every 
day one golden egg. The avaricious 
master cut the goose open to find 
the gold in its body, but found 
nothing for his greed, and got no 
more eggs. Hence “to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs” popularly 
means to stop a person who is pro- 
ducing in one way or another. 

An expression used for a person 
fond of reading and studying books 
is “bookworm.” In reality a book- 
worm is the popular name given to 
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various destructive larvae which 
feed on the paste, paper, and bind- 
ing of books. Like the scholar, book- 
worms seem to prefer old books; so 
the expression is highly applicable. 

Many proverbial phrases contain- 
ing the names of animals have their 
source in the Bible. “Separate the 
sheep from the goats,”! is taken 
from the highly figurative passage 
in which Jesus described the sepa- 


ration of the good from the bad on 
the last judgment day. “Brood of 
vipers’* was used by John the Bap- 
tist for the purpose of exposing the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees. Jesus 
satirically used “wolves in sheep's 
clothing” to warn His disciples of 
false prophets. In forewarning His 
apostles about the opposition they 
would receive, Jesus advised His 
apostles in these trenchant words: 


NEW HORIZONS svocestions we hope you find 
IN TEACHING helpful and interesting 
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economic, cultural information. 
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Teacher to Teacher—Iin Brief 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


“Be wary as serpents, yet innocent 
as doves.”* In endearing terms St. 
John the Baptist introduced Jesus 
to the public as “the Lamb of God.”® 

Poets are fond of using animal 
figures of speech. Francis Thomp- 
son in the splendor of the imagery 
of that sweetly strange poem, The 
Hound of Heaven, develops his 
theme by comparing God’s pursuit 
of the fleeing soul to the hound that 
follows the hare, never stopping in 
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In other words Thompson rever- 
ently calls God Himself “the Hound 
of Heaven.” 

We see that analogies of animal 
traits with those of human charac- 
teristics constitute a part of figura- 
tive language ranging from the ri- 
diculous and slangy to the sublime 


‘Matthew 2 
* Matthew 3: 
* Matthew 7 
* Matthew 1 
*John 1:29. 
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and poetic. Your ingenuity will de- 
termine the right occasion and per- 
son for this colorful storehouse of 
proverb lore. 


INEBRIATION in Christ 


By Sister Emmanuel. S.N.D. de N. 


“INEBRIATE—anybody know _ the 
meaning?” The average adolescent 
won't. Send him scouting into his 
daily missal, the section with the 
Anima Christi. “Do many use the 
prayer? Fine! What could the word 
“inebriate” in the third phrase 
mean: ‘Blood of Christ, inebriate 
me’?” 

That a request is made is obvi- 
ous, but what request? The blank 
faces, unraised hands and the bold 
spelling of INEBRIATE on 
the chalk board leave one alterna- 
tive only, the dictionary attack. 
Soon, quizzical, smiling eyes and 
grinning faces look up and wonder 
what's up. I smile right back and 
wait until the attack has been suc- 
cessful on all fronts. They are most 


-Feeeptive now; their minds are open 


wide. They want to get the point. 


Scholar-Like Search for 
True Meaning 





Scholar-like we note both noun 
and verb definitions but it is the 
latter meaning, “make drunk,” that 
is placed at front, center, beneath 
the phrase up for discussion. There 
is no room for doubt. We are say- 
ing, “Blood of Christ, make me 
drunk.” It is as simple as all that. 
Our prayer is a petition for drunk- 
enness. 

“Tell me anything about a drunk 
—anything.” 

“He can’t walk straight.” 

“He can’t talk straight either.” 

“He’s got a funny look in his eyes 
and sometimes his whole face looks 
different.” 

“His thinking is all clogged up.” 

“Some drunks always want to 





Sister Emannuel teaches 55 eighth graders at 
St. Robert Bellarmine School, Chicago, Ill. 
She has had several years’ experience teach- 
ing in grades seven and up, serving also for 
two years as sodality moderator for the parish 
high school. Sister has her B.S. in Educ. from 
the Athenaeum of Ohio and has been attend- 
ing summer courses at Our Lady of Cincin- 
nati and also summer schools of Catholic 
Action. 
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pick a fight; seems they have more 
courage.” 

“A drunk will say things when 
he’s drunk that he wouldn't say 
when he’s not.” 

“He acts different in every way. 
You can spot him anywhere.” 

“You can smell the liquor on his 
breath a mile away!” 

“He’s an unsafe driver, can’t con- 
trol a car.” 

“He just can’t control himself.” 

“You're wonderful!” I tell them. 
Such observations concluded with 
such a comment! Suppressed won- 
derment and giggles turn into 
healthy laughter; the willingness to 
go on is evident. 

“Now what is it that makes the 
drunk, drunk? Why is he so easy to 
spot, so easy to describe?” 


No Inactive Pupils 


The thinking is clear, clean-cut, 
and universal. There are no inac- 
tive students here. We quickly 
come to the conclusion that the 
gentleman in question is quite full 
of alcohol. This is the reason be- 
hind his lack of control. This is why 
he can’t walk straight, talk straight, 
look straight, think straight. 

“Is a drunk drunk forever?” 

“Oh, no. As soon as he’s sober 
he’s not drunk.” 

“Oh?” 

“You see, Sister, when the liquor 
gets out of his system he’s O.K. 
again. No more weave-walking, no 
more crooked thinking, no more 
big-bully stuff.” 


Understanding Shows in 
Their Eyes 


Laughter again, as universal as 
the thinking, brings us head-on with 
our simple prayer, “Blood of Christ, 
inebriate me.” There is understand- 
ing in their eyes. We are praying 
for drunkenness. “Blood of Christ, 


inebriate me, make me drunk with ——— 


Your Life.” The effect of the Blood 
of Christ in the Christian ought to 
be as noticeable as alcohol is in 
the drunkard. There should be a 
difference in the way he thinks, the 
way he talks, the way he walks, the 
control he has. He ought to stand 
out in any crowd. 

“IT got it. I’m not just me; I’m 
Christ and me together.” 

“. . . do everything just as He 
would; not as if He were in my 
shoes but because He is within me.” 

A further observation must be 
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CATHOLIC BOY 
CATHOLIC MISS 


Ideal for use across the classroom in upper elementary and 
early high school. The brother and sister magazines: distinct 
—but related. 48 pages each, full of Catholic inspiration. 


16-page center section, identical in both maga- 


zines: 


accenting Catholic heroes & heroines 


(monthly contest), Father Leo Trese’s spirituality 
for young teens, and the formation of Young 
Apostles (by Frs. Putz & Gartland). 


Bulk Rate: 15c per student per month. 
Applies if 5 or more BOY are ordered for 
one address, if 5 or more MISS are or- 
dered for one address. (Never applies to 
less than 5 BOY or 5 MISS; doesn’t ap- 
ply, for example, to 3 Boy and 2 MISS.) 


made and it is this. Once a man has 
taken too much alcohol he is drunk 
and will act like it until his system 
is cleared. With the Christian and 
his Christ-life such is not the case. 
So many Holy Communions do not 
generate an automaton Christ. 
Each one’s will to surrender is free. 
Christ does not take over by force. 
If he would be like Him the Chris- 
tian must give his heart and mind 
over to Christ’s influence in his 
daily living. 






Order from: 


*CATHOLIC BOY 
*CATHOLIC MISS 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Real Prayer Is Felt Need 


Real prayer is a felt need of the 
adolescent heart. How naturally it 
comes now that he has begun to 
grasp the depth of meaning in the 
simple term, Christlike. 


Blood of Christ, inebriate me! 
Blood of Christ, flowing in my 
veins now, 

Fill me with Your Life. 
Make me drunk with Your Life 
That I may walk like You, 
That I may talk like You, 
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(Continued from preceding page ) 


That I 
That 
That 
That 
That 


You, 
You, 


may 
may 


play like 
pray like 
may obey like You, 
may love like You, 
may study like You, 

That may think like You, 

That I may act like You, 
No matter what I do or where I am! 


Such prayer comes easily to him. 
He even wonders if it is prayer. 
Maturity? Spiritual maturity—so 
this is growing up, prayer-wise, 
growing up Christ-like, growing up 





prayer-wise. New horizons are 


opening out. 


Pupil Prayers 


Make me drunk with Your Life 
that I may walk like You, walk, 
go where You would go, this day; 
let my feet take me where I can 
do good, let them lead me away 
from people and things that are 
not good. Blood of Christ, make 
me drunk with Your Life that I 
may walk like You. 

That I may talk like You, with 
Your kind of kindness, as You 
would to fellows that rub the 
wrong way; with Your kind of re- 
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spect to my parents, to my teach- 
ers at school, to the bus driver, 
and even to Jake Abnoxious, 
Jesus, be alive in me and let me 
talk like You. Clear my thinking 
so that nothing smutty slips 
through my mind and off my 
tongue. Help me to think like 
You when I'm alone, when I’m 
with the crowd, when wrong 
ideas try to get through to me 
through people or things like 
T.V., magazines, or “big guns.” 
Blood of Christ, I need you! 


New Horizons Open for 
Teacher, Too 


So it is that new horizons are 
opened for the teacher, too. Flood 
gates of grace have been flung 
open, wide open. There has been 
deep drinking. Paraphrasing is the 
natural breathing of mental prayer 
but the modern adolescent simply 
is not used to it. His environment 
is too cluttered with things and peo- 
ple and people and things and more 
things. The atmosphere has to be 
cleared. 

Think these thoughts through 
with him and for him, in his kind 
of language. Take the other peti- 
tions of the Anima Christi; para- 
phrase them in class. Get their re- 
actions, their contributions, orally 
and in writing. Often they will 
write what they cannot say. Sift for 
wheat; share the thoughts they have 
written. Mimeograph the prayer 
which grew out of the first day's 
experience. Cut it down to prayer 
book size and it will be used as is 
and as a springboard for further 
intimate prayer. 


The Need for Wisdom 


By Brother Patrick S. Collins, 


F.S.C.H 
WITHOUT DOUBT, we need to 
strengthen the work of our Catho- 
lic schools and colleges in mathe- 
matics, in the basic disciplines of 





Brother Collins is chairman of the department 
of Classical Languages at lona College, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. He has been a teacher 
of Latin in the schools of the Christan 
Brothers of Ireland for over fifteen years. 
Brother is a graduate of Fordham University 
(B.S. and M.A.) where he is a candidate for 
Ph.D. in the classics. He was president of the 
Catholic Classical Association of Greater 
New York and is now editor of their news- 
letter: Res Gestae. He is also associate editor 
of Classical Folia. 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from page 164) 


science—physics, biology, and 
chemistry—and in the other dis- 
ciplines that apply these basic sci- 


ences. Without doubt, too, a high’ 


order of excellence in these studies 
is necessary for the survival of our 
free society. From the Christian 
standpoint, especially, expertness in 
these disciplines is an indispensa- 
ble instrument of that “increasing 
action” in the world to which the 
Christian is called. 


Admittedly, science alone and 
the rationalism which science de- 
mands will not realize the divine 
design for man’s life on earth in 
freedom, justice, and peace. Spir- 
itual values must be integrated into 
life's basic pattern. In his 1957 
Christmas Message, Pius XII 
pointed out that Catholics today 
must be “spiritually and technically 
trained for what they propose to do. 
Otherwise they will bring no posi- 
tive assistance, still less the pre- 
cious gift of eternal truth to the 
common cause.” Catholic adminis- 
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available in sizes of 8, 10 and 
12 feet outside diameters. In 
the space age, progressive schools 
will want to include this new aid 
to education in their science 
department. 
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trators, therefore, ought to greet 
with sympathy—though a soundly 
critical sympathy—all sensible pro- 
posals to strengthen scientific edu- 
cation in the Catholic school. 


Part of General Strengthening 


It must be insisted, however, that 
this be done only as part of a gen- 
eral strengthening of our educa- 
tional enterprise and within the 
context of man’s supernatural needs, 
If science is to secure the survival 
of our free society and the salvation 
of man, it must find its rightful 
place within the larger and older 
tradition of Christian wisdom upon 
which that free society rests its 
foundations. The quest for scien- 
tific knowledge is crucial today. But 
it must not be allowed to supplant 
the quest for wisdom and strength. 
Nor should it create imbalance 
among the disciplines of education. 


Trained in All Modes of Thought 


Wisdom, as well as the moral 
strength emanating from the acqui- 
sition of wisdom, does not lie at 
the end of purely scientific investi- 
gation. Perhaps it does not lie at 
the end of any formal study at all, 
but is largely the fruit of the ex- 
perience gained in the school of 
life. In any case, it would be fool- 
hardy to expect our students to 
live in such a way as to acquire 
wisdom from experience, unless we 
first saw to it that they were trained 
in all the modes of human thought. 
Our students need literature and the 
arts, foreign languages, history, the 
social sciences, philosophy in all its 
branches, and theology. They need 
the insights into reality which the 
natural sciences give. Above all, 
they need the truths of religion, 
whereby they come to know the 
Ultimate Reality, which is God. 

Our need for science and tech- 
nology is great today. But our need 
for wisdom is greater. This is so 
because science and _ technology, 
for all their positive achievements, 
create problems in contemporary 
life which they are unable to solve. 
The most abstract reasoning proc- 
esses as well as highly developed 
engineering skills are required to 
harness nuclear power. And yet 
nuclear physics can not give the 
moral and political guidance assul- 


ing the right use of that power. 
(Continued on page 187 ) 
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The Best Preparation For 


College Achievement 






Last year over one hundred schools and 
colleges turned to the Reading Laboratory 
for professional guidance in inaugurating 
Developmental Reading programs on their 
campi. 









No longer shackled by childish reading 
habits, students at these schools are find- 
ing their ways into new worlds of ideas, new 
critical insights and mature perspectives 
that will forever enrich their lives. 


















Schools who wish to see their students 
make intellectual growth commensurate 
with their intellectual capacity will want to 
investigate the virtues of offering a course 
in advanced reading and study skills. 


The Reading Laboratory, the nation’s 
oldest private association of Develop- 
mental Reading specialists, will be happy 
to supply complete information without 
charge or obligation. 
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is dramatically changing the concept of reading instruction in the 
primary grades. A program of superior organization and logical 
sequence in’ presentation, it has enabled primary-grade children to 
quickly grasp the exciting step-by-step development of all phonetic 
elements in the English language. Teachers all over the country 
are enthusiastically reporting results that irrefutably document the 
fact that any normal child, with Lippincott phonics, can finish the 
first grade with the reading competence of at least one full grade 
above today’s accepted national reading norm. Many report 
reading achievement two, three, and four grades above the national 
norm at the end of one year! 
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The Benedictine Idea. By Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. (Temple- 
gate, 1960; pages 237). 


Dom Van Zeller is undoubtedly ar- 
ticulate in any phase of monasticism. 
This new book, following on the heels 
of his An Approach to Monasticism 
and his Rule of St. Benedict, estab- 
lishes his status as a Benedictine 
Scholar. In giving details of this Bene- 
dictine idea—the rise of monasticism, a 
pioneer venture in St. Benedict’s day— 
Van Zeller reveals numerous con- 
comitant traits of monasticism, all fea- 
tures rising from monasticism itself: a 
rule, a master (abba, father), ceno- 
bitic life as opposed to eremitical life, 
enclosure, celibacy, stability to restrain 
the migratory impulse, obedience, and 
conversion of morals, and their im- 
plications of poverty and obligations 
of chastity, silence, contemplation, re- 
nunciation, labor, liturgy, scholarship, 
education. He shows how these char- 
acteristics were natural offshoots of 
the original idea of monasticism. 

St. Benedict, divinely inspired, with 
deep spiritual insight and experience, 
had selected the best ideas in the field 
from which he could choose. Thus he 
combined eastern asceticism, freedom 
from the dominion of the flesh, with 
the western idea, the common life of 
the monastery, founded on the Christ- 
life, love—a soul’s inward experience 
(prayer) expressing itself in an out- 
ward form (love of God and love of 
neighbor), a means of individual sanc- 
tification. It offered holiness, as Van 
Zeller says, and demanded it. It was 
a means of performing active duties of 
life, contemplatively. 

Van Zeller expresses succinctly the 
monastic ideal: “. . to replace at 
one stroke the anchorite’s hut, the 
stylite’s column, and the _ pilgrim’s 
shiftlessness.” The conclusion the 
reader has is that the monastic ideal is 
really the Gospel ideal. 

Significantly, Van Zeller states that 
Benedictinism did not influence his- 
tory, but rather that history influenced 
Benedictinism. One of the proofs of 
this statement, among numerous ones 
which could have been selected for 
illustration, is the sacking of Monte 
Cassino by the Lombards in 581. The 
monks were invited by Pope Pelagius 
II to establish themselves in Rome 
near the Lateran Basilica. A complete 
new adjustment took place, new out- 
lets for energy, new services to render, 
new inducements, adaptations took 
place. Later Pope Gregory V, himself 


a saintly Benedictine monk, recognized 
monasticism and gave it support. The 
establishment in Rome and the under- 
taking of missionary work, affected the 
history of the Benedictine idea. St. 
Gregory and St. Boniface embody the 
spirit of Benedictine transition, while 
St. Bernard had no equal in the influ- 
ence he exerted on the history of 
monasticism. Then in our modern day, 
Dom Prosper Gueranger influenced 
tremendously the Benedictine idea. 

While the book will be of deep in- 
terest to Benedictines, it will not be 
exclusively so. Any student of history, 
or any religious, will find this a valu- 
able contribution to an understanding 
of the nature of monasticism; and its 
influence on the Church, its expres- 
sion, the steps of transition and adap- 
tation to the times, reforms, offshoots 
of the original Benedictine idea, the 
eclipse of Benedictinism, its restora- 
tion, and its modern consolidation of 
communities into congregations. It is 
interesting to note that a companion 
volume on the Benedictine sisterhood 
is in preparation. 


SisTER M. BERNARDA, O.S.B., M.A. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Evaluating Elementary School 
Pupils. By J. Stanley Ahmann, 
Marvin D. Glock, and Helen L. 
Wardeberg (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
1960; price $6.95). 


There are books and there are books 
on the shelves of educational libraries 
that could present the knowledge 
which they contain in half the num- 
ber. Many are the reiterations of what 
has been previously stated by other 
authors. The present volume falls into 
this category. There is nothing new in 
it. The chapter headings can be found 
in many other books on pupil evalua- 
tion. It may be of service to one who is 
not already acquainted with books in 
this field. 

In addition to its lack of originality 
the educational objectives of the book 
are lost in the vague language which 
often results when an incomplete con- 
cept of the pupil’s true nature is put 


forth as the subject of education. This 
illustration seems to be typical of such 
literature “. the objectives of 
American schools must be derived 
from the needs of youth living in a 
democratic society.” The needs of 
which we read in the following pages 
are those of a purely material creature 
with some relation to a scale of values 
the meaning of which is anyones 
guess. The purpose of the school was 
to transmit a cultural heritage but this 
concept is now superceded by another, 
the authors state, namely, “to train 
pupils in such a way that they are 
better ‘able to satisfy their needs.” To 
deny that the child has certain definite 
needs would be as egregious an error 
as indicating that their fulfillment is 
the purpose of the school alone. 

Some modern day educational litera- 
ture seems to ignore the fact that the 
Declaration of Independence set up a 
primary principle of American life, 
namely, the fundamental truth of 
man’s dependence on God. The teach- 
ings of Christianity were the founda- 
tion stones of the democratic way of 
life. Yet, we read authors today who 
speak of education for our American 
democracy without even mentioning 
the name of God. 

This present volume cannot be con- 
demned for the mechanics of evalua- 
tion which it presents and which can 
be found in many other books on the 
subject nor can its one-sided philoso- 
phy be condoned and overlooked. It 
would be refreshing to pick up a vol- 
ume by an author who is continuously 
boasting about the American demo- 
cratic educational way of life and find 
that he is consistent with tenets of the 
founding fathers of this way of life. 


Rev. ANTHONY D. GuL.tey, M.S. 1n Eb. 


The School in American Society. By 
Ralph Pounds and James Bryner 
(Macmillan Co., N. Y.; pages 518; 
price $6,75). 


Predicating their approach upon the 
theory that teachers and administrators 
must understand the evolution of the 
present social order in order to appre- 
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ciate implications for the school, the 
authors have attempted to set forth the 
major characteristics of the contem- 
porary social order. They discuss the 
development of school systems in rela- 
tion to their societies, economic trends 
in an expanding America, problems of 
family life, mental health in an era of 
rapid social change, crime and delin- 
quency, intergroup relations, demo- 
cratic values, and the school’s role—an 
ambitious range of topics, taking the 
reader with equal thoroughness 
through all phases: anthropological, 
historical, and sociological, with a gen- 
erous inclusion of economics. 

Although much of this learning takes 
place at an unconscious level, the au- 
thors point out that we learn to be the 
kind of person that we become. Men- 
tal balance depends upon fulfillment 
of man’s four basic emotional needs: 
response, recognition, new experience, 
and security. Parents hurt their child- 
ren by expecting too much from them. 
“The mean intelligence of children of 
professional parents will correlate 
about .50 with the mean intelligence 
of their parents, regressing toward the 
mean intelligence of the total popula- 
tion.” The authors suggest putting into 
force the techniques of “problem-solv- 
ing” to maintain mental health. This 
involves “making one deliberate and 
final choice—and the willingness to ac- 
cept the consequences of a wrong de- 
cision. Later twinges of regret are not 
repressed, but are faced with a ‘count- 
ing of the blessings’ that flowed from 
the decision reached.” The authors en- 
vision the leadership of the teachers 
operating not only among the children, 
but also among the adults to help them 
use problem-solving methods to cope 
with a changing world. 


Naomi GILPATRICK 


Schools and the Means of Education. 
By Willis D. Nutting (Fides Pub- 
lishers Association, Notre Dame, 
Indiana; pages 126; price $3.95). 


If this very candid little book is 
taken seriously by parents and edu- 
cators, it will do much to point the 
way for long-overdue reforms. Dr. 
Nutting is experienced in both paren- 
tal and educational fields; and he is 
obviously endowed with the sine qua 
non of common sense, which probably 
assists him more in evaluating educa- 
tion than does his Litt.D. degree from 
Oxford, or his Ph.D. from Iowa State. 
He is at present an associate professor 
at Notre Dame University. 


October 1960 


Wisdom, says Dr. Nutting at the 
outset, is badly needed in any society, 
but particularly in a democratic so- 
ciety. Thus any plan of education that 
tends to level individuals to an aver- 
age, and that does not encourage de- 
velopment of the greatest wisdom pos- 
sible, is disastrous. Wisdom enables a 
man to see what the common good is, 
and he must also have the moral 
strength to work for the good of all. 
But beyond that, he must know how to 
stand out against his community when 
he is convinced it is wrong—to “buck 
the community on occasion.” And all 


this points out the inadequacy of the 
prevalent theory that education should 
“adjust” the child to his society. 

If we are to maintain a society that 
checks the worst in human nature and 
that encourages the flowering of the 
best, we must hold to our traditional 
standards, says Dr. Nutting; and we 
cannot shore up these standards once 
they have begun to crumble, by treat- 
ing them as merely good’ traditions. 
We must uphold them by reason and 
conviction. Whether this is done de- 
pends on our having the kind of edu- 
cation which “leads a man to a con- 
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clusion through a process of rigorous 
thinking.” The person who is well- 
trained in thinking may quite possibly 
be less well-adjusted to his commu- 
nity than the person who has been 
sketchily educated. 

Education, moreover, should culti- 
vate an appreciation of beauty; and it 
should train him toward development 
of a sense of values. His devotion 
should be directed toward something 
worthy of it. While it is true that a 
man must make a living, Dr. Nutting 
points out, the “raising of the standard 
of living” is vastly overrated, since 
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after a man’s wages are raised, he is 
pretty much the same as he was be- 
fore, be it contented or discontented. 
Thus, helping one to get higher pay 
is a poor ideal for education. Rather, 
education should help man develop 
his ability, and in this way help him 
toward achieving happiness. 
Despite the accepted and much- 
advertised idea that the school is the 
proper place for the student to learn 
“life-adjustment,” writes Dr. Nutting, 
the child does not and cannot adjust to 
“life” through his classroom experi- 
ences, because he is in an abnormal 
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and artificial society; and if he is suff. 
ciently “adjusted” to a society com. 
posed of only one age group, he can 
almost disqualify himself for getting 
along in the outside world, where he 
mixes with people of every age and 
inclination. Our children have come 
to constitute a separate group because 
they are artificially forced into such @ 
group, says the author; and this ig 
something that is not true in every cuk 
ture. He does not regard this as a pass 
ing and unimportant matter, because 
“the children who do not understand 
parents become parents who in tum 
do not understand their children.” Our 
present-day parents, he reminds us, 
were subjected to much the same in 
fluences as those to which their chil 
dren are now subjected. 

“Life-adjustment,” says Dr. Nutting, 
“is not a legitimate reason for having 
a school at all. A child could find bet- 
ter adjustment by other means. The 
only reason for a school is to enable 
a child to learn certain things that are 
good for him to know, for his own and 
for the common welfare, and to give 
him certain inspirations that he can 
carry through life.” And if a child does 
not learn these things, he continues, 
the time that he spends in school can 
be a total disaster. 

Part of the “counter-teaching” that 
occurs in school, says Dr. Nutting, is 
with regard to responsibility. Many of 
the students do not want to be there, 
and since they must be, intend to have 
as good a time as possible. They are 
not disturbed by failure, nor by ordi- 
nary discipline. Thus, the child learns 
that nothing much happens when he 
disobeys. Divorced from the rest of 
the community, he does not develop 
realistic values; he may even develop 
rebellion against real values. 

Dr. Nutting observes: 



































































































































































Many, many parents have felt 
that something not good happens to 
their children during their period 
of schooling. There is too often a 
lowering of standards and a gen- 
eral coarsening of character. This 
letdown is sensed more especially, 
of course, in a family that has tried 
to maintain high standards for itself. 
Parents are likely to attribute this 
decline to the general demoraliza- 
tion of the times and to regard the 
school as the one thing that prevents 
the children from becoming worse 
than they are. It is time for the 
parents who really care for their 
children to begin to think of the 
possibility that the school itself is 
one of the elements in the demoral- 
ization. 
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ST. THOMAS HAS A BAND...and your 


Though total enrollment was only 110 students, St. Thomas Grade 

School formed a Band in 1952. Now, they are the envy of many schools can have one, too! 
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ASTONISHED HOW EASY IT 1S TO HAVE A BAND! CONN CORPORATION 
Director of Catholic Institutional Music Education Dept. K-2509, Elkhart, Indiana 
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This is a strong statement, and it 
remains to be seen whether teachers 
and educators will be objective enough 
to consider it seriously. Most of the 
criticism has heretofore been leveled 
at the long-suffering parent, while the 
school remained sacrosanct—particu- 
larly the Catholic school. 

Dr. Nutting expresses some other 
radical views, too. He believes in 
sports as a means of recreation, but 
he does not accept the premise that 
they “develop character.” He thinks 
there is no reason at all why parents 
should not teach their children how to 
read and write. He looks on the home 
as the key institution in education, and 
on the neighborhood, not the school, 
as the place where children should 
learn “life adjustment.” He does not 
believe that all education is encom- 
passed within the walls of the school; 
and he thinks we do the uneducable 
or unwilling student of twelve to six- 
teen a grave injustice when we force 
him to remain in the classroom. 

The author is also in favor of the 
teaching of logic in the elementary 
school, for “disciplined learning,” drill, 
and memory work. 

I should like to urge every teacher 
to read Dr. Nutting’s book. Some will 
certainly not agree on every point; but 
the book is eminently worth while, and 
constitutes perhaps the most construc- 
tive criticism of education that has 
been made. 

EpitH MYERS 


Mother Alfred and the Doctors Mayo. 
By James P. Richardson; Illustrated 
by Charles Dougherty (Benziger 
Brothers, Inc.; pages 177; price $2). 


This book begins with a tornado 
which spirals the reader into the per- 
sonality of a dynamic woman, Mother 
Alfred of the Third Order Regular of 
the Sisters of Saint Francis. James P. 
Richardson of Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
brings three distinct qualifications to 
his work: a lifetime steeped in the local 
color of Minnesota; wide experience in 
writing; extended interest in Mother 
Alfred and the Doctors Mayo through 
journalistic assignments for Minnesota 
Daily and Ave Maria. 

Mr. Richardson employs a flashback 
method throughout his book, weaving 
Mother Alfred’s Luxembourg child- 
hood with her early years in America 
and her variegated experiences as a 
Religious. 

This is indeed a contemporary book, 


introducing young readers to prob. 
lems of realistic democracy. Mother 
Alfred faced grave opposition and de. 
manded heroism of her Sisters. She 
comes through as an individual out- 
standing in her foresight and oblivious 
to human respect. Yet, Doctor Mayo 
perhaps stated it most accurately when 
he said, “She knew so much. A tre. 
mendous intelligence. You know, that 
was one of the most amazing things 
about Mother Alfred—her intelligence.” 

The author states, “Sister Alfred 
learned that Americans were in dis- 
agreement about many matters,” and 
again, “. . . she began to realize that 
men did not agree on the meaning of 
their nation’s Constitution.” The ghetto 
tendency of religious groups and deli- 
cate problems of a pluralistic society 
are presented honestly to children in 
the amazing story of a Religious who 
talked non-Catholic Doctor Mavo into 
the necessity of a hospital at Rochester, 
and the Doctor himself into becoming 
her Chief of Staff. 

With equal candor Mr. Richardson 
deals with religious vocation and the 
uninhibited ways of God in dealing 
with individuals. Mother Alfred came 
to the United States to teach Indians; 
spent three years learning English and 
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the arts of teaching in the candidature 
of the School Sisters of Notre Dame; 
entered the Order of Holy Cross; and 
through an Act of Providence occa- 
sioned by the Civil War, transferred to 
the Franciscan Sisters. A remarkable 
story handled forthrightly. 


SisTER Mary Timortny, S.S.N.D. 
St. Mary’s, New England, North 
Dakota. 


The Great and Little One of Prague. 
By Ludvik Nemec (The Peter Reilly 
Company, Philadelphia, xv-279 
pages, price $4.50). 


The major portion of this work is 
the translation by Father Nemec of 
the old German narrative, Pragerisches 
Gross und Klein, a compilation of 
the first stories recorded about the In- 
fant of Prague, published in 1737. 
Only a few copies of the German orig- 
inal and its Czech edition were avail- 
able—none in the United States, until 
the appearance of The Great and 
Little One of Prague. To record this 
narrative in the modern English idiom 
while preserving at the same time the 
flavor of the original German was no 
small task, and the author has pre- 
sented a scholarly and thorough in- 
terpretation. 

Devotion to the Little King is pre- 
sented on a sound theological basis, 
and the development of the concept 
of the Holy Child, the King, with its 
culmination in the appearance of the 
Infant of Prague on the seventeenth- 
century scene is well documented by 
the author, a theologian, linguist, and 
historian whose national ties have 
bound him close to the Infant and 
whose intensive research on the sub- 
ject has earned him recognition as an 
authority on the Infant of Prague. 

This work including sixteen pages 
of pertinent illustrations, careful refer- 
ences and index is a worthwhile con- 
tribution and a much needed clarifica- 
tion on the devotion so widespread 
throughout the world, but especially 
popular here in the United States. 
This book is for everyone, so that in 
knowing the promise of the Infant, 
they may also know its fulfillment: 
“The more you honor Me, the more 


I will bless you!” 
SisTER VINCENT FERRER, S.S.]. 


Mount Gallitzin High School, Baden, 
Pa. 


October 1960 


at last! 


An approach that combines PHONETICS 
and MEANING for skillful word analysis 


WORD-ANALYSIS PRACTICE 


by Durrell, Murphy, Spencer, Catterson 


From the renowned Reading Center, Boston University, comes a 


skill developer that has demonstrated its effectiveness in leading 
intermediate grade pupils to 


® greater vocabulary power, 
® improved reading ability, and 
© better spelling performance. 


Word-Analysis Practice cards are self-motivating, self-directing, and 
self-correcting; pupils may work individually or in pairs. 


Write for more information and a sample card. 
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Grades 1 through 8 


A series famous for teaching each 
essential step thoroughly before 
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slays sure of arithmetic. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR is the official publication of the 
Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 


PRACTICAL USAGES and SELECTION OF A-V MATERIALS* 


By Sister Mary St. Eleanore, B.V.M. 


COGNIZANT OF THE NEED of stimulating more class interest 
and of developing analytical thinkers, educators are con- 
stantly reappraising their techniques and methods. As a 
result, many teachers very effectively utilize audio-visual 
aids. Since it has been my privilege to observe a variety of 
A-V usages, I would like to share a few of these techniques 
with you. 

Endeavoring to strengthen devotion to the Rosary, one 
teacher showed a ten-minute film, depicting the Miracle of 
Our Lady of Fatima. Hollywood’s superb portrayal of the 
miracle of the sun made an impression, which certainly 
should have helped the children remember the message, 
given by our Blessed Mother. 

To add interest to many religion classes, teachers used 
filmstrips with which records are correlated. Because the 
children were carefully prepared by the preliminary intro- 
duction of new words and a list of definite things for which 
to watch, much benefit was derived from the use of the 
films. Animated discussions followed each showing. 

Many, responsible for the training of altar boys, have 
welcomed the records, which allow time for the prospective 
altar boy to repeat the Latin after the speaker. At present 
such records are so inexpensive that it is possible for a boy 
to have his own to use at home. (A demonstration was given 
at this point. ) 

One third grade class was elated with the arithmetic 
circle, made by the teacher. On a cardboard she drew a 
circle twelve inches in diameter, then cut out a center circle 
four inches in diameter. Having jumbled the numbers from 
one to ten around the circular frame, she suspended it by 
string over the blackboard. By writing a number inside the 
hole in the circle, the teacher had ten addition 
or multiplication problems for the children to solve. 
Each time a new number was placed in the center, there 
were ten new problems. (Demonstrate while explaining. ) 

Other resourceful teachers have used window shades on 
which they wrote number combinations or multiplication 
problems. Whenever a few minutes were available, the 


Sister Mary St. Eleanore of the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 
Virgin is supervisor of schools, both elementary and secondary. 
Her duties take to schools in the Dioceses of Dubuque and Davenport 
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shade was drawn down and the children benefited by the 
review. 


Multiplication Records Used 


While visiting one fourth grade class, I was amazed at 
the accurate application of multiplication. In response to 
my inquiry regarding the secret to the accuracy, the chil- 
dren urged their teacher to play the multiplication records, 
which had been such an asset to them. 

Teaching Tools, a Manual of Classroom Tested Tech- 
niques, recently told about a teacher, who drew a rough 
sketch of Jack and the Beanstalk on the chalkboard, made 
a complete route for Jack—beginning at the cottage, then 
up the beanstalk and into the castle—using multiplication 
along the way. The easier problems began Jack’s journey 
and the more difficult ones came at the end. If the pupil 
gave the correct answer to each problem as he moved up- 
ward, entered the castle, passed the giant and his wife 
and reached the chest of gold, then he was eligible to have 
his name listed among the gold finders. (Illustrate while 
explaining. ) : 

While reviewing a social science unit, one class correlat 
art and English. Some students depicted twelve colored 
scenes on white typing paper. They affixed them to a stripy 
of heavy brown wrapping paper, nine inches wide am 
fourteen feet long. The opaque projector was used fof 
showing them. Other members of the class prepared ta) 
recordings, telling the story of each scene. 

A group of second graders intrigued me with 
presentation of the story of Columbus. One little girl began 
by saying, “Christopher Columbus was born in Genoay 
Then she turned and selected a flashcard on which wi 
printed the name, Christopher Columbus. After showing 
to the class, she continued: “Christopher's father was 
tailor but Christopher wanted to be a sailor.” She flas 
a card, bearing the word sailor. Three children participated 
in telling the story. When a boy mentioned that the sailors 
were ready to mutiny against Columbus, he quickly added: 


* Panel discussion—one of four—given at the 9th CAVE con- 
vention, Chicago, Ill., April 19, 1960. All four discussions 
centered on the topic “Utilization of Available Audio-Visual 
Materials.” 
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The most widely used 
Sound Filmstrip series 
in the Catholic Field 


St. John's Catechism 


Written and produced by St. John’s University 


Portraying the Revised Baltimore Catechism Lesson by Lesson in magnificent EAST- 
MAN COLOR, professionally recorded on RCA unbreakable 12” records at stand- 
ard speed 78 RPM. 


The entire St. John’s Catechism consists of 30 Units: 


THE CREED THE SACRAMENTS THE COMMANDMENTS 
10 units 10 units 10 units 


Latta For: Parochial School Children; Released Time Classes; Confraternity Groups; Convert Groups. 

ourney Each unit contains a filmstrip of 60 frames of original art work in color; with each comes a 10 

> pupil minute DRAMATIZATION on RCA records plus a complete LESSON PLAN for teaching the 
doctrine of each lesson, together with suggestions of prayers and resolutions. 








“That means they were going to gang up on him and throw 
him overboard.” 


Carefully Planned Bulletin Board 


A carefully planned bulletin board was used to intro- 
duce the study of the Civil War. An outline map of the 
United States, drawn with white crayon on black flannel, 
showed the strategy of the war and clarified the Union and 
Confederate States. Pieces of orange construction paper, 
cut in the outline of boats and backed with fine sandpaper, 
formed the Union Blockade around the South. The Con- 
federacy was split at the Mississippi River by a piece of 
paper resembling a wedge, and construction paper in the 
shape of pliers represented the pincer movement directed 
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against Richmond. Paper arrows indicated Sherman’s 
to the Sea. Before students had an opportunity to use} 
flannel board to study the location of strategic points, af 
was given to determine their knowledge of battle sites 
the results were very discouraging. After the d 
practiced locating points of interest on the map, ane 
test proved the value of the flannel board. With the exg 
tion of one member of the class, each student had a per 
score. The reverse side of the flannel board was utilized 
graphs to compare the North and the South. 
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Exchange Between Pupils via Tape Recordings 





Desirous of arousing more enthusiasm in a geog 
class, one teacher encouraged her pupils to exchange Ce 
recordings, discussing the outstanding features of the ty 
or state in which they lived. The pupils delighted in sh " 
information about their native cities or states with child 
in other parts of the country. f 

It is important to be discriminate in the selectic al 
audio-visual materials. We must be aware of the nece 
of accuracy in order that A-V aids present a true pictur. 
Maps are excellent assets but there are times when we need 
to supplement the map in order to convey more accurate 
ideas. For example: a child looking at Puget Sound on th 
map might have little or no idea of the vastness of that 
body of water. If two or three slides, depicting the expa- 
siveness of the Sound were projected, the pupil would be 
less apt to have distorted knowledge. (Slides were projected 
for audience. ) . 

If pictures or slides are used in the study of certain sta 
it is necessary to be very careful in the selection. For) 
ample: if pictures, portraying the aridness of Arizona’ 
used to the exclusion of representations of the ona 
lumbering operations in the northern part of the state and 
the amazing agricultural projects in the irrigated areas, the 
result would be misinformed pupils. (Opaque projection'd 
contrasting pictures was presented here. ) 

Through the courtesy of the Bell Telephone Company, 
several helpful exhibits are available to schools. We ar 
aware of the service, rendered by the Bell Company, in 
facilitating the teaching of disabled students. A similar pro- 
gram is made possible for shut-ins to hear sermons, given in 
their own parish churches. You will find a description of 
these benefits on the white paper, given to you. 




























Comprehension and Retention 


Conscientious teachers strive to employ methods, con 
ducive to the highest degree of comprehension and reter- 
tion. As a result of the unprecedented increase of audio 
visual materials in all areas of study during the past decade, 
it is more difficult to make a choice. However, the monthly 
issue of THE CaTHotic Epucator, CAVE’S official publi 
cation, lists current evaluation. Just this past month, CAVE 
officials made plans to send three annual News LETTERS to 
inform members of the most recent evaluations. 

In the “Foreword” of the first volume of CAVE Evalua- 
tions, published in 1958, our President, the Very Reverend 
Leo J. McCormack, stated: 

Of paramount interest to Catholic school administra- 

tors and teachers are reliable and valid evaluations of 

textbooks and classroom materials according to practi- 
cal criteria based on the philosophy of Catholic edu- 
cation. 

The most important work of CAVE is the evaluation and 
recommendation of A-V materials, which are helpful to 
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Bell & Howell “Specialist” projects slides or 
filmstrips brilliantly...even in semi-daylight! 


The brilliant “750 Specialist” is 
specifically designed for today’s 
brighter classrooms. The unique 
750-watt lamp throws more light 
than any comparable projector— 
a full 950 lumens—enough light 
for brilliant showings even in 
semi-daylight! But illumination 
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the classroom teachers and to priests working in the parish 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine or convert programs. 
A National Evaluation Committee, composed of qualified 
experts in New York, Chicago, and Buffalo, is responsible 
for the CAVE reviews. 

The two volumes of CAVE Evaluations include a listing 
of one thousand three hundred films, filmstrips, recordings 
and art reproductions in religion, together with the name 
of the distributor, cost, and description of material. CAVE 
provides ten criteria or standards for judging the value of 
A-V materials for classroom use. These standards are ap- 
plied to the objectives, content, and technical skill of pub- 
lished materiais. You have received a list of CAVE criteria. 

In selecting A-V material, we should also consider its 
worth in regard to class time, which is very precious. Only 
when we have very good reason to anticipate desired re- 
sults in learning because of the potential of the media used, 
should we take class time for that purpose. 

Imbued with the desire to follow in the footsteps of the 
Master Teacher, who wearied Himself traversing the hill 
countries to draw souls to the knowledge and love of His 
Heavenly Father, we Catholic educators of today have the 
privilege to adopt His techniques. Cited in the Gospel are 
countless instances where Christ used parables, the lilies 
of the field, the birds of the air, the tempest at sea, the 
coin of tribute, the vine and the branches, to teach lessons 
for eternity itself. 


TRENDS IN TAPE RECORDINGS* 


By Sister Mary Anacleta, R.S.M., Ph.D. 


® Second panel discussion at 9th CAVE convention, Chicago, 
April 19, 1960, under general topic “Utilization of Available 
Audio-Visual Materials.” 


Why HAS AUDIO-visUAL, A-V, become our mountain, your 
mountain, every teacher's mountain, every educator’s moun- 
tain? Are its techniques more rewarding in education today 
than a decade ago. Is A-V the answer to speed up, to 
learn more, to learn it faster? Is A-V instruction meeting 
this need, and if so, how? The challenge is here, and there 
is a demand for more vital aids to learning, both auditory 
and visual, so that students may better meet the problems 
they face as adults and at the present moment. _ 
Audio-visual instruction could be a partial answer to 
this challenge. By its very nature, it concretizes learning, 
gives it speed and depth; however, although it supple- 
ments verbal instruction, it can never supplant it. Moti- 
vated by the needs of the times, producers have come out 
with some remarkable changes in audio-visual materials. 
They have even attempted to change the philosophy of 
production, making much of their output basic rather than 
supplementary. In recent years, even recent months, every 


Sister Mary Anacleta is coordinator of audio- 
visual at St. Xavier College, Chicago. Pro- 
fessor of English at the College for many 
years, Sister gained her experience working 
with pupils on all levels from grades through 
college. She did not limit her interest to 
English, however, having pursued studies also 
in history, science, mathematics and educa- 
tion, at Chicago Teachers College, St. Xavier 
College, Loyola University (B.S. and M.A.), 
DePaul University, University of Illinois, and 
University of Chicago. 


teacher has noted progress in this field. As the catalogues 
depict the newest in fitmstrips, in educational films, slides, 
maps, charts, globes, the teacher ponders on how she cay 
develop her own particular interest and initiative in order tg 
relate these to today’s religion lesson and tomorrow 
science program. The quality of production is improviny 

and the quantity is at hand. 


Tape Recorder Has Made Great Progress 


We note, however, that no single piece of equip 
for educational use has made quite the progress as has 
tape recorder. A decade ago it was spoken of with awe 
cause of the tremendous success of its use in the 
services. Much of the success today owes its impetus to 
wide-spread use of the recorder in the Armed services 
that time. 

Since the recorder functions so vitally today from 
garten through college, it might be of interest to t 
brief overview of some of its specific uses. Story-hour 
always a big moment, formal or informal, from first 
through eighth. But an animated good story-teller is 
always available. Why not find one and preserve the 
on tape. A selection of pre-recorded stories arranged a 
ing to grade level and to season is a treasure-house in 
library. Why not make your own? 


Develop Good Listening 


Recorded science lessons should interest any clasé 
Sounds of birds, animals, traffic sounds, sounds of musical 
instruments, voices—those known to history—all these, and 
so many more you can think of, make delightful programs 
and surely develop good listening. On your next visit to 
the zoo or the museum, let your recorder accompany your 
camera. 

As the pupil reaches the upper grades he will enjoy 
literature and historical incidents on tape. Drama, other 
poetry, the short-story—all will take on new interest. He 
may even want to make history and literature himself. 
A variety of these programs is offered on radio and tele 
vision and might well be preserved on tape. At this level 
the student will show an appreciation of good music, and 
on tape he can have the very best. An alert teacher will 
find numerous opportunities for both speakirig and listen- 
ing for her pupils either alone or in group activities. Better 
speech habits, more vital discussions, creativity are some 
of the goals. Soon this curricular interest will reach out 
into extra-curricular activities. 

On the upper level, in high school and in college, much 
of the listening is the result of class assignments, done 
independently of the teacher. The instructors must keep 
abreast with the various sources, libraries of adequate ma- 
terial in their fields. Perhaps your side of the mountain is 
to build up tapes for such use in your own school, or on 
your own campus. 


Stongest Demand in Language Labs 


The voice of tape is strongest today in the demand for 
language laboratories. Because installment necessitates con- 
siderable expenditure of funds,* many educators feel it 
wiser to wait until the venture becomes more stable. What 


ee (CE. figures for a 40 pupil laboratory in a high school in 
Brother Cuthbert’s article The Language Laboratory Enters t 
High School, Taz Caruo.ic Epucator, September, 1960.) 
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WHEN THERE’S A LESSON TO TEACH OR-A STORY TO TELL... 


School Master 750 is shown with 
accessory Rewind Take-up and 
Semi-Automatic Slide Changer. 


| GRAFLEX AV RECORD PLAYER 


The features you want in a 
record player for classroom 
use, at a price to fit your 
budget. Floating turntable has 
ca speeds for 78, 45 and 3314 
a9 16% r = records. Micro- 
alanced Tone Arm reduces 
record wear. Exce tionally 
fine reproduction. Light in 
weight, compact and depend- 
able. Two models, from $49.95 
—plus tax. 


Graflex Record Player Model AV-Il 
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Me SCHOOL MASTER 


COMBINATION FILMSTRIP 
and 2x 2 SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Yes! When there’s a lesson to teach or a story to tell, 
more and more educators are selecting the famous 
Graflex School Master. 

School Masters provide an unusually high screen 
brilliance that: (1) allows projection in a room that’s 
not completely darkened (saves buying room-darken- 
ing devices) and, (2) is easier on young eyes, more 
effective on young minds. 

Change from filmstrips to slides in seconds—no 
tools, no extra parts required ¢ Optical system removes 
as a unit for easy cleaning ¢ Threading and framing is 
easy ® Exclusive built-in handle facilitates carrying © 
A line of accessories that increases the use and the 
value (but not the cost) of the School Master—makes 
it the most flexible piece of equipment in your instruc- 
tional aids. 500 watt and 750 watt manual or remote 
control models are priced from $84.50. 

For additional information contact your Graflex Audiovisual 


dealer or, write Dept.CE-100,Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 
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to do in the meantime? This interim affords an opportunity 
to every language teacher to prepare materials for that day 
when the language lab will be a reality. 

A college student body as well as its faculty will find 
great satisfaction in tapes to supplement the curriculum. 
The rental of these tapes runs into expense and few colleges 
could keep this up for any length of time. The solution, of 
course, is to establish your own tape library. Time and 
labor will open up this wonderful opportunity to you. 


Two Types of Tape Recorders 


Some moments ago, we said that the recorder itself has 
been improving through the years. On the market today are 
two types of tape recorders: the monaural and the stereo- 
phonic. The rest of this paper will be concerned with 
a description of the two; techniques in taping; and cata- 
loguing, filing, and listing of your recordings. 

The first type, the monaural, is of interest to most 
teachers today, while the second is of interest to the special- 
ist, particularly the musician. The monaural recorder, the 
only type through many years, is still today the recorder for 
general school use, especially in the grades. Naturally, these 
machines are not all of the same quality; some perform 
better than others, but in your purchase look for precision, 
simplicity of operation, fidelity, and endurance. 

The stereophonic tape recorder in nearly all models acts 
too as a monaural recorder for both playing and recording. 
For stereo, it may be either two-track or four-track. To 
point out briefly the difference in the two types you should 
visualize the tape itself and see what is happening. In 
monaural record or playback, the machine uses only one 
track at the upper edge of the tape on the oxidized side. 
On reversing the reels what had been the lower track be- 
comes the upper track and is now used—hence the term 
dual track. 

In two-track stereo, the machine uses these same two 
tracks but simultaneously, making no reversing of reels 
necessary. In four-track stereo, the machine uses two tracks 
(one and three), in one direction, and on reversing, it uses 
two other tracks (two and four). Because of the closeness 
of the tracks, four-track stereo is recorded only at 7!/». 
Both types of stereo have advantages. Since two-track tapes 
do come in 3*/,, just as much time is available as on four- 
track using both directions at 71/5. However, the latter has 
more fidelity, and that is the prime purpose for stereo. 

There is another decided advantage in four-track stereo, 
and that is its use monaurally. Each track can be recorded 
and played separately, using one track in one direction and 
the second on reversing. Again reversing to original direc- 
tion, a third track is used and on reversing a fourth. Thus 
twice as much time can be obtained on a four-track as on 
monaural or two-track. This indeed is a big advantage in 
recording a lengthy program, a symposium, for example. 
Four full hours of recording on a seven-inch reel of tape at 
38/,. This is the entire program! This type of use would not 
be recommended if a recording were being made of a 
variety of numbers. There would entail too much con- 
fusion in locating each number for playback. 

As I have mentioned previously, a stereo recorder is not 
the answer to the fulfillment of needs in the grades. Ex- 
pensive-wise, not many schools could afford it. The ma- 
chine itself is more expensive than the monaural, and then 
there is the matter of extra speakers and amplifiers. Be- 
sides, simplicity has been lessened, and for class use that 
is a big item. 
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Accessories 


Now a word about accessories, particularly for the mon. 
aural machine. The first need is the tape itself. Two types of 
tape varying in quality and name are in use: the regular 
and the long-play. Each comes in several lengths from that 
on a three-inch reel to that on the ten-inch. The quality 
of tape depends to a great extent on its base, acetate being 
the most common; the other, Mylar, is a thinner tape for 
longer play. Whatever type is used, it must be used with 
care. 

This care begins with the threading of the machine. With 
a simple turn of the tape around the hub of the empty reel, 
and the turning on of the fast-forward, the tape will be 
picked up for starting. It is not necessary to poke the end 
of the tape through the slit and let a portion of it stand 
upright. This portion then is broken off repeatedly and 
the length is diminished. Another suggestion is to attagh 
some leader tape at the beginning. If that breaks off, noth 
ing is lost. A second matter is the mending of tape. AL 
ways use the special brand mending tape—splicing tape= 
not cellophane tape which when exposed to heat will melt 
into the interior of the reel. 

After making careful selection of the materials for your 
use, it would be poor policy not to order your tapes in such 
a way that they could be easily utilized. This necessitates 
careful labeling of reels, boxes. Then comes the matter of 
cataloguing them and shelving them for availability. 


Cataloguing, Filing, Listing 


Cataloguing, filing, and listing of tapes brings us to the 
other side of the mountain, and we will not be able to 
arrive safe at its foot without careful consideration of these 
features. None of them is an electronic process. There is 
no short road to their accomplishment. And the pages of 
these catalogues no longer offer an impetus. These are 
items that cannot be bought or sold. Now you are on your 
own. 

In labeling the reel be concise but definite. Each reel 
needs to be marked clearly as to title, source, and number. 
The labels on the box should be identical with these with 
perhaps an addition of a short description of the record- 
ing and its length. The number for any given recording 
depends on your system. An extensive library will involve 
more detailed cataloguing comparable to that used for 
books. Whatever system you adopt doesn’t make much dif- 
ference if you are consistent. 

The next step is to make a listing of the tapes including 
number, subject, title, author or source, and length. This 
information is the key to your collection and is of extreme 
importance. Finally, there is the matter of shelving the 
tapes. They ought to be in a location free of excessive heat, 
and they are apt to be in an unright position. For your 
convenience and those of your users issue a card for with- 
drawal for each reel. 


Conclusion 


We began by saying A-V was your mountain, every edu- 
cator’s mountain. You must climb it to the top where you 
will find the view expansive, the air exhilarating, so that 
with a firmer step you will descend with the firm com 
viction that you can no longer depend only on the tools 
of 1940 to reach the new student of 1960, that he may 
learn more and learn it faster. 
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A-V METHODS IN THE CLASSROOM* 


By Sister Mary Dunstan, O.P. 


© Third panel presentation at 9th CAVE convention, Chicago, 
Ill., April 19, 1960, on the general topic, “Utilization of Avail- 
able Audio-Visual Materials.” 


CERTAIN PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING most of us are willing to 
accept. They include such axioms as “experience is the best 
teacher,” “we learn to do by doing,” and “past experi- 
ences condition new learnings.” But we must keep in mind 
that first-hand experience may sometimes be an expensive 
teacher; then vicarious experience, or learning through the 
experience of others, may be more desirable. We must keep 
in mind, too, that “learning by doing” includes not manual 
activity alone, but such acts as perceiving, thinking, and 
imagining; and that learning is greatest in amount and 
retention when the doing is purposeful, meaningful, and 
satisfying. The effective use of all teaching materials must 
be based on these principles of learning. 

It is generally conceded that the best substitute for 
actual experience is the seeing of pictures of events and 
processes, and hearing the recorded sounds. Regardless of 
the number and nature of devices for helping in effective 
learning, the major ways in which human beings learn still 
seem to be seeing and hearing, looking and listening. The 
function of audio-visual materials is to help learners to see 
and hear, look and listen with more discrimination and 
greater comprehension. These materials are but tools for 
teaching and learning. 


No One Best Way to Use A-V Materials 


There is probably no one best way of using audio-visual 
materials. How a teacher makes use of them will be con- 
ditioned by the extent of her knowledge of the way chil- 
dren learn, and the particular objective sought through 
that experience. But for most situations, the following sug- 
gestions will help in the effective use of these teaching 
tools: 

First, the teacher herself must be prepared. Any suc- 
cessful teacher knows that a good lesson depends upon 
plans carefully worked out in advance. She must know 
what elements of it are important, and how the material 
can contribute to an understanding of the lesson being 
taught, as well as related past and future lessons. The first 
step in preparing audio-visual materials to be used is to 
preview them. The teacher can detect new and unusual 
words or situations that will need to be explained in ad- 
vance. She can plan activities that are likely to grow out 
of a class showing. She can list several questions for a 
discussion at the end of the showing, and plan related 
readings. 

Second, the purpose for using the material must be clear. 
Clear-cut purposes are important. If there is no purpose, 
or a hazy one, the results will be confused. It should be 
clear to the pupils what they are seeing, why they are 
seeing it, and what they are expected to learn from it. A 
good picture may contain more information than the 
teacher will want to discuss. With a specific purpose in 
mind, she can direct the pupils’ attention to the most im- 
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portant items. She will need to know clearly what she wants 
to accomplish. The time spent in getting pupils ready to 
see the materials is time well spent. 

Of course, the purpose for using these materials will vary 
from class to class, and from one point in the learning unit 
to another. In the introductory stage of a unit, the ma. 
terials might be used to stimulate interest, to encourage 
questions, or to present an overview of the work to be done; 
during the developmental stage, the materials can be used 
to help pupils acquire understandings, attitudes, and skills 
which have been set up as goals of the unit; at the summa. 
rizing stage, the materials can be presented to review leam. 
ings. This stage is often a focus for evaluation, a testing of 
what learnings have taken place. Any of these uses, how- 
ever, might occur at any point of the unit, depending upon 
the purpose for which they are intended. 


Within Pupil Comprehension 


Third, the materials must be within the understanding of 
the group using them. Just as textbooks used by children 
must be within their understanding, so must all materials 
used by them be within their comprehension. These ma- 
terials should have the qualities needed to hold attention 
and make them easy to understand. Easy to understand, 
they are easy to think about. This is an important phase of 
the learning process. No matter how good materials may 
theoretically be, they are practically worthless if their mean- 
ing is not clear to the pupils who are to use them. 

Fourth, there should be appropriate pupil participation 
in the use of audio-visual aids. Pupil participation is basic 
to successful learning. All learning is an individual affair. 
What a person does and how he reacts determines what 
he learns. He may listen to others, but his learning is 
strictly within himself. This is another way of saying that 
others may do the teaching, but he himself must do the 
learning. If we “learn by doing” then the pupil must leam 
by direct participation. This does not mean that he 
handles the objects, looks through the telescope, or oper- 
ates a machine, although in certain settings these are 
desirable. Such participation also includes mental sharing. 
The pupil who reacts mentally, who questions, evaluates, 
applies, and so on, is participating in the problem at hand. 
The pupil must be held to definite reactions to the materials 
presented. This may be done through discussions, check 
tests, drawings, reporting, and so on, all of which repre- 
sent participation. 


Have Adequate A-V Materials 


Fifth, the teacher must have adequate audio-visual ma- 
terials. It is important to the success of the program that 
teachers be reasonably sure of getting what they want when 
they need it. No matter how competent a teacher may be, 
she cannot do a good piece of work without having lear- 
ing materials readily available, and without having facili- 
ties for using them. 

On the other hand, there are teachers who think that 
nothing can be done in the way of audio-visual instruction 
unless they have relatively expensive equipment. There are 
many aspects of the program which can be started by the 
teacher using the resources at hand. Some of the materials 
that a teacher uses can be made by the pupils with her 
help. Slides, charts, graphs, time lines, bulletin board ar- 
rangements, and other such items are of greatest value when 
their production is a part of an on-going activity. Too, 4 
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wealth of free and inexpensive materials is available to 
today’s teachers. Some of them meet high standards of 
preparation; some is obviously unfit because of its bias or 
advertising content. Teachers need to know the better 
sources of these helps and of information about using them. 

Finally, ways for the continuous improvement of audio- 
visual programs should be considered. Continuous improve- 
ment should characterize any function of the school cur- 
riculum, and this is true about audio-visual instructional 
materials. A good audio-visual program involves listening, 
seeing, doing, experiencing, participating, exchanging ideas 
and experiences, and individual attention and guidance. 
These materials, in the hands of those who understand the 
needs of children, can enrich, improve, and vitalize the 
whole school program, and can make an enormously valu- 
able contribution to the scope and quality of education. 
Used wisely, they can open doors of new excellence for 
children and teachers. 


ORGANIZING AN A-V PROGRAM“ 


By Sister Mary Edith, C.S.F.N., M.A., Ph.D. 


* Fourth and final panel presentation at 9th CAVE conven- 

tion, Chicago, Ill., April 19, 1960, under the general topic, 
“Utilization of Available Audio-Visual Materials.” 
EFFECTIVE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS necessitates 
good administration. If equipment is to be purchased, if 
films are to be bought or rented, if radio programs are to be 
used in the classrooms, and bulletin boards are to be effec- 
tive, then some kind of administrative channel must be 
developed through which these activities can flow. Unless 
the program which is developed is well-administered, it is 
likely that teachers will lose their interest and enthusiasm. 
In his article entitled “Inaugurating An Audio-Visual Pro- 
gram” (Audio-Visual Guide, October 1947), Lee Cochran 
narrates his experience in a school where he gave a 
demonstration on projected pictures. He set up his pro- 
jector in a classroom where teachers had been using pro- 
jected aids for several years, and found that to get an 
electrical connection he had to run a drop-cord approxi- 
mately 100 feet down the hall, over a transom, and into a 
small closet adjacent to the principal's office. To darken the 
room he had to climb on the window sills of eight different 
windows in order the reach the meager shades that only 
half-darkened the windows before he could even start the 
demonstration. This took place in quite a modern school 
building. Surely, we cannot expect our teachers to go 
through this kind of acrobatics every time they want to 
project some visual materials in the classroom. The use of 
audio-visual materials should be made easy for the teacher, 
or she will find many theoretical excuses for not using them 
at all. 





Sister Mary Edith is a “busy and happy” 
supervisor after having taught in grade 
school, eleven years in high school, and in 
college. Author of articles, short stories (Grey 
Skies having appeared in Mid-Century 
Anthology of Prose and Poetry), and poems, 
she has contributed to various publications 
and two booklets. Sister is a graduate of 
DePaul University (A.B. and M.A.) and re- 
ceived her Ph.D. degree from Loyola Univer- 
sity, having pursued graduate studies in 
English at Catholic University of America. 
During an educational tour of France, Italy, 
and Switzerland in 1950, she took summer 
courses at Fribourg University. 









What Makes a Good Program 


What makes a good audio-visual program? The 4 R's 
of audio-visual education should form the backbone of 
this program, namely: “Make sure that the Right materials 
and equipment get to the Right place at the Right time and 
are used in the Right way!” 

The first task is to discover and to make an inventory of 
the teaching materials already available. Surprising and 
dismaying results may follow. A good glass slide pro. 
jector may be discovered which requires only minor repairs, 
maps may need renovation, while an opaque projector in 
working condition, may be a mere dust accumulator. Among 
the basic A-V materials are the following: Audio: 1. radio; 
2. recorders—tape, wire, and disc; 3. public address and 
inter-communication systems; 4. transcriptions and record 
players; Sound and Silent Projection Equipment: 1. motion 
picture projector; 2. slide projector; 3. filmstrip projector, 
4. opaque projector; 5. micro projector; and 6. over-head 
projector; 7. Television. Splitting the A-V dollar can cause 
the principal any number of headaches. It is desirable and 
highly recommended that the entire staff participate in the 
evaluations and decisions in purchasing needed equipment. 
Teachers are more likely to use what they themselves have 
chosen. 

Good screens are as necessary as good machines. An ex- 
cellent projector may have the brilliance of its image re- 
duced by a poor screen. Beaded screens produce the 
greatest illumination, but have a narrow viewing angle; 
therefore, they are best suited to narrow rooms. Opaque 
screens which reflect light are the ones most generally used 
in classrooms and auditoriums. 


The Right Place 


Now that the first R— Right Materials and Equipment- 
nas been briefly discussed, we come to the second R, the 
Right Place for these Audio-Visual aids. These materials 
should be made available where they are needed, at the 
time when they are needed. Consequently, the classroom 
is usually the ideal place for the viewing of the film or 
filmstrip, or any other visual aid. The cost of equipping 
classroom is not so prohibitive as it seems. For example, 
Leo R. Miller tells us in his article, “The Classroom is the 
place for Audio-Visual Teaching” that he equipped 5 
fairly large windows with heavy blackout shades at a cost 
of less than $20.00 (this was in 1946). The money was 
obtained from the sale of wastepaper gathered in salvage 
drives. Old out-dated maps can be reversed and suspended 
from hooks in the molding; thus, they can serve as screens 
and when not in use, they may be rolled up. Teachers who 
refused to take children to the auditorium, turn to visual 
aids enthusiastically when ther own rooms are equipped 
for visual teaching. Student projectionists can wheel the 
cart on which the machine is mounted into a room, place 
it in a position, plug in the cord, and pull down the dark 
shades over the windows—and all this can be done by 
trained projectionists within a five-minute interval. 

In the auditorium the lesson ceases to be a lesson and 
becomes a show. The theater-like atmosphere encourages 
this attitude, and chalkboards are almost always absent. A 
teacher may find it necessary to interrupt the film and give 
her pupils sufficient light to clear up points of misunder- 
standing by consulting their textbook, the map, or the 
chalkboard. Neither are some educators in favor of a central 
audio-visual room, for the concept that A-V instructional 
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materials forms an integral part of the total classroom situa- 
tion is thereby violated. The cost of one such unit could 
easily equip forty rooms with the necessary darkening 
shades and screens. The utilization that forty draped rooms 
would produce, would be five to eight times as great as 
one special audio-visual room. 


Coordinator Needed 


In order to have the instructional materials arrive at the 
Right time and insure their use in the Right way, someone 
must see that films are ordered, that student projectionists 
are trained, that equipment is kept in order, that film 
catalogues are easily available, and that the film-strip pro- 
jector is brought to the right room. In a good-sized school 
system, a full-time director of curriculum and teaching 
materials may be appointed. More often a principal may 
voluntarily undertake these duties, or they may be dele- 
gated to an interested librarian or a conscientious school 
clerk. In either of these cases, the person chosen as co- 
ordinator of audio-visual materials ought to have en- 
thusiasm for the job. His personality should be positive and 
helpful—the kind that invites others to call for assistance 
and advice in improving instruction. On the service side, 
he makes it as convenient as possible for teachers to use 
the various media of communication in their classrooms. 
In other words, he coordinates and facilitates their requests 
for all types of available materials. 


Projectionist Club 


The audio-visual coordinator handles projection services 
effectively by means of a corps of carefully trained and 
responsible student operators. Probably he will organize a 
Projectionists’ Club in the school, knowing the educational 
as well as the service values of such an organization to par- 
ticipants and teachers. According to the results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the superintendents in the 191 cities in 
the United States, the majority of the A-V coordinators 
chose their student projectionists from a group of volun- 
teers; others were chosen on a selective basis such as 
scholastic standing considered, a waiting list, reeommenda- 
tion by the teacher, the passing of a mechanical ability test, 
and a limited number per grade were recommended by 
former members of the Club. In ‘some schools, problem 
children are accepted in the hope of giving them an added 
interest in school, while one superintendent reported a 
club composed of students who had been academic failures. 
Twenty schools give academic credit for service in these 
audio-visual clubs. As a means of identification, they have 
corridor passes, “job” sheets, buttons, pins, or badges, a 
note from the office for each assignment, or operator cards. 
Conclusions drawn from the most outstanding organiza- 
tions show that in most cases, after the first group of stu- 
dents have been trained, they, in turn, become teachers of 
the newer members. The coordinator usually gives the final 
test. Among the major activities of these clubs, the survey 
revealed that the most common one was operating projected 
aids, while the other activities included the following: 
supervising corridor bulletin boards, supplying classroom 
bulletin boards with materials, servicing classrooms with 
records, and activities connected with museum displays, 
school publicity, and field trips. The minor club activities 
reported were setting up equipment, rewinding films, 
splicing films, delivering equipment, demonstrating equip- 
ment to students, keeping records of rooms and materials, 
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inspecting films, repairing machines, and making assign- 
ments to club members. 


Accurate Booking and Assignment System 


To expedite the mobility of the program, it is necessary 
to have an accurate booking and assignment system. The 
scheduling of machines and the procuring of audio-visual 
materials must be done on a detailed, coordinated basis. 
To make possible the proper integration of bookings and 
scheduling of equipment, it is necessary to plan the major 
share of audio-visual uses well in advance. This enables the 
coordinator to set up “the book” and to have the program 
ready to operate at the beginning of each semester. Of 
course, this does not preclude spot bookings during the 
course of the semester as specific needs arises in classes, 
but the bulk of the audio-visual materials is scheduled 
before each semester begins. Some A-V coordinators pre- 
pare a Master Chart of Materials ordered for the week, the 
month, or the semester. It is then possible to schedule . 
projectors and other equipment without confusion. From 
these booking sheets the daily assignments for the audio- 
visual aids assistants are made. The assignment sheet is 
posted every morning in the visual-aids office where all the 
student projectionists report before school starts and sign 
up for one or more activities scheduled during the day. 


Properly Classified; Good Storage 


It is important that visual aids be classified properly. If 
the number of items is very small, no complicated classifica- 
tion is necessary; nevertheless, some form of cataloguing 
ought to be used, for without a definite system utilization 
will fail. 

Good storage of materials is essential if cataloguing is 
to mean anything. There must be storage racks for films, 
cases for slides, shelves for recordings, drawers for film- 
strips, and files for pictures. Edgar Dale, author of Audio- 
Visual Methods in Teaching, says significantly that “there 
is a tendency merely to put these items under lock and key 
in the principal’s office. While you must make certain that 
someone does not make off with them, this is not a good 
way to acquaint teachers with the school film library.” He 
urges us to follow the same principle with teaching ma- 
terials that the department store manager uses with the 
goods he has for sale. Put them out in the open where every 
teacher can see them. In other words, “Be wise, advertise!” 
The request for audio-visual materials and the use of them 
should be made as simple as possible. A good slogan is: 
“Excellent materials, easy to get and use.” 

Teachers can find many excuses as to why they do not 
need to use these materials, but often these are merely 
rationalizations for covering up their fear of using them 
unskillfully. They should be taught how to operate most 
types of equipment even though they do not regularly need 
to do so. Anyone who can drive a car or use a vacuum 
cleaner can learn to operate Audio-Visual machinery. 
Samuel P. Robbins one said facetiously, filmstrips are “so 
easy to use that not only a high school youngster, but even 
a teacher can operate it [the filmstrip projector].” 

The era of the sputniks has placed new and pressing de- 
mands on our schools. The words of Winston Churchill, 
“We shape our buildings and afterwards our buildings 
shape us,” should be a challenge to us. We must build 
today to meet tomorrow's needs in the audio-visual field. 





Holy Bible in Pictures 


This is a series of twenty-three 
color filmstrips (11 on OT, 12 on 
NT). Evaluations of the filmstrips 
on the Old Testament were pub- 
lished in the April issue which may 
be referred to for particulars, prices, 
and objectives of the series. The 
distributor is Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 


20-23. Betrayal to Resurrection 


Description 20. This filmstrip 
opens with our Lord in His agony 
in the garden, the Apostles sleeping, 
while an angel stands by to comfort 
Him. He is betrayed by Judas, 
seized by the soldiers, and aban- 
doned by His own. Then follows the 
trial before Annas, and His being 
buffeted by the soldiers. Finally, 
there is the betrayal by Peter, the 
latter’s repentence, and the suicide 
of Judas. (20. The Betrayal) 

21. This unit contains the follow- 
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EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


ing episodes: the trial before the 
Sanhedrin, and the condemnation 
of Christ; our Lord being brought 
before Pilate who questions Him as 
to whether he is King of the Jews; 
the choice of Barabbas over Christ; 
the scourging, crowning with 
thorns, and final condemnation to 
death; the carrying of the cross; 
His meeting with His mother and 
the warning to the women of Je- 
rusalem not to weep but for their 
children. (21. The Trial and 
Condemnation ) 

22. In this filmstrip is portrayed 
the events taking place on Calvary. 
Christ is stripped of His garments 
and given wine mixed with gall to 
drink. He is crucified between two 
thieves while He asks forgiveness 
for his enemies. Then the soldiers 
divide His garments among them- 
selves. He gives His mother to St. 
John. He is taunted by the Jews and 
told to come down from the cross 
if He is the Son of God. He prom- 
ises heaven to the good thief. Then 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 

Sister Augustine, S.S.M.M. 

Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 

Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Rev. John P. Breheny, Principal, Cardinal Spellman High 
School, New York, Chairman 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 

Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 

Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 








follow the remaining words of 
Christ on the cross. The centurion 
exclaims that indeed this is the Son 
of God. Lastly, death and burial, 
(22. The Death of Christ ) 

23. In this final unit of the series 
there is portrayed the resurrection 
of Christ on Easter Sunday, bring- 
ing fear to the soldiers. Early in the 
morning the women come to anoint 
the body of Jesus, find the stone of 
the tomb rolled back, and are told 
by the angel that He is risen. Then 
follows the entrance of Peter and 
John into the tomb, and later the 
meeting of Christ and Mary Mag- 
dalen in the garden. Christ joins the 
two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus and is recognized by the 
breaking of the bread. That night 
Christ appears to the Apostles and 
gives them the power to forgive 
sins. Thomas, who was not there, 
meets Christ a week later, and is 
chastened for his lack of faith. 
Christ appears to the apostles near 
the Lake of Galilee, and gives to 
Peter the commission to rule His 
Church. Just before His Ascension 
Christ commands his apostles to 
preach the gospel to all creatures. 
As He is going into heaven the an- 
gels remind the apostles that one 
day He will return. (23. The 
Resurrection ) 

Analysis. Even though the film- 
strips are marked “Catholic ver- 
sion,” the reviewers cannot endorse 
them as such and found the intro- 
ductory frame disconcerting to say 
the least. This is how it reads: 
“The producers are proud to have 
received the following approval of 
this filmstrip from the Radio and 
Television Office of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago: ‘Having completed a 
review of this material I am auth- 
orized to give you permission to use 
the phrase With Ecclesiastical 
Approbation.’” Then follows the 
name of the ecclesiastical censor 
for the series, with a bit of per- 
sonal commendation. However, that 
there is nothing theologically ob- 
jectionable in the four filmstrips 
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scrutinized by the Buffalo reviewers 
is not reason enough to recommend 
them as praiseworthy materials for 
teaching the New Testament. In 
fact the Buffalo committee would 
hesitate to recommend them. 


The art work is of an unrealistic 
quality and the drawings seem to 
portray statues or wax models in- 
stead of living characters. There is 
very little animation or expression. 
From the pictures it is not discern- 
ible whether Christ is with friends 
or enemies, and in many cases the 
Redeemer of the world seems to 
have a “you don’t think I care one 
way or another” expression. While 
the drawings are good there is an 
unrealistic quality about them that 
would make them unsuitable for 
children. 


The captions under the pictures 
are often redundant and add noth- 
ing to the narrative, for there is no 
story told in portraying the “great- 
est story ever told.” For example, 
here are just a few of the captions 
used: “Sit ye here while I go and 
pray yonder.” (Sit here while I 
pray.) “And there appeared an an- 
gel unto Him from heaven.” (Frame 
depicts Christ with some etherial 
figure standing by helplessly.) 
“Who shall roll away the stone?” 
(Three women are strolling along 
at their leisure and casually ask the 
question. ) 

Our Blessed Mother is conspicu- 
ous by her absence from the pic- 
tures. There are two exceptions, for 
two frames implicate her as a wo- 
man. One caption reads: “Woman, 
behold thy son,” and the other 
“Jesus meets His mother.” At the 
foot of the cross in all the other 
scenes, our Lady is missing. Nor is 
she present for either the burial or 
the Ascension. 


Out of curiosity we wanted to 
know how students of different age 
groups would react to these film- 
strips. Grades 3 and 4, 9 and 12 
were shown these units. Not one 
single group liked the pictures or 
thought their knowledge and love 
for Christ in His passion, death and 
resurrection had been deepened. 
The children were quick to notice 
the “queer” looking angels and the 
loveless look on the face of Christ. 
The high school girls found the pic- 
tures uninteresting, colorless, unreal 
and uninspiring. One girl com- 
mented, “The mystery of the Re- 
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demption was ignored.” Another 
thought the figures looked like wax 
models in a department window 
display. Most of them thought 
there was little to be gained from 
viewing the units. 
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Appraisal. It is the conviction of 
this reviewing committee that it 
would be preferable to teach the 
New Testament straight from the 
Scriptures without the visual de- 
terrents of these filmstrips. In this 
series there is hardly a hint of God’s 
plan to redeem the human race, of 
the God-man’s death for us in order 
to give us a chance for heaven. The 
general rating is D, or poor. The 
CAVE Seal of Approval is not 
granted. 


Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from page 166) 


And it cannot guarantee that hu- 
manity will not fall victim to scien- 
tific progress. Hence, in science to- 
day the basic challenge is put to 
man’s wisdom and strength, to his 
political wisdom and to his moral 
wisdom, and above all to that 
higher religious wisdom whereby 
a man acquires some insight into the 
ways of Providence and the designs 
of God for man. 


Conclusion 


In that ours is an age when man 
has committed himself, perhaps 
unwittingly, to ever-deepening in- 
volvement 
nology, secularism presents a real 
threat. It is an age when faith and 
wisdom must combine with reason 
to make “life with God” a reality. 
Educationally, balance must be 
maintained among the disciplines 
called upon to develop man into 
the co-ordinated Christian person- 
ality. Sociologically, man must pre- 
pare not merely for life in the two 
cities of matter and spirit consecu- 
tively, but, more significantly, for 





in science and tech- | 





life in the twin cities of nature and 


grace contemporaneously. Then 
and only then will a curb be placed 
upon those secularistic forces 


threatening to undermine that age. 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 130) 


Catholics from Grade 7 to adulthood 
who are studying their Faith under the 
auspices of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine may enter in one of three 
divisions. Entries to the national contest 
will be accepted only from persons in 
Sees where the contest has the approval 
of the diocesan CCD director and where 
entries are submitted through his office. 
The deadline is December 8, 1960. 

First place prizes totalling $900 will 
be offered and four national runnerup . 
places in each division will receive re- 
ligious prizes. 

Senior public high school students en- 
rolled in the 10th, llth, or 12th grade 
CCD classes may compete for the $300 
prize by writing 900 to 1000 words on: 
“Helps for Catholic Living from the 
Baltimore Catechism.” 

Junior high school students enrolled in 
CCD classes will compete for a $200 
prize by writing 350 to 400 words on the 
same topic. 

Adults studying or discussing religion 
in CCD programs may compete for a 
free trip to the National CCD Congress 
in Dallas, Texas, in November 1961, or 
accept a $400 cash prize. These con- 
testants must write 1,000 to 1,200 words 
on “The Baltimore Catechism and Catho- 
lic Life in the United States of America.” 


Rev. Josepu B. Coxuins, S.S. 


Director, National Center, Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, 1312 Mass. Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


By-Lined Film Reviews 
(Continued from page 126) 


to the next, retains the attention of the 
student and whets the interest in the next 
picture and caption. With the resources of 
a powerful press, producers here have 
had access to excellent sources for pic- 
tures and pertinent information. The ad- 
visor, Dr. Jennings of Columbia Univer- 
sity, shows awareness of students’ needs. 

Each filmstrip is accompanied by a 
discussion guide, giving purpose, back- 
ground information and pictorial repro- 
duction of each frame with caption. In 
this picture guide there is added a short 
paragraph of relevant information, not on 
the film. Put on tape by a student (for 
extra credit), strip plus tape, lessens the 
teacher’s work while increasing his effec- 
tiveness. Three pertinent questions con- 
clude the filmstrips. (Cont. on next page ) 
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ACE Spnveapoon® 


--. world's handiest 
kitchen tool! 
Solid stainless steel—DOES 
EVERYTHING! Mixes, whips, 
scrapes, serves, turns, slices 
with sharp cutting edge. 
“Sterling’’—smooth finish 
rinses clean. A money-maker! 


Try it! Send $]-00 
We'll ship postpaid 


ACE Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
35 CHESTNUT STREET 
Chalfont * Bucks County * Pa. 


ATTENTION SCHOOLS! 
DO YOU HAVE OUR LATEST LIBRARY 
BOOK CIRCULARS? 


We shall be happy to send you a copy of 

our up-to-date complete list of libra 
ks for Catholic mene or Hig 

Schools. Specify level. 

1, Catholic library books of all publishers. 


2. oe | a pot of ee books recom- 
tholic elementary and high schools, 


3. ome eee additional quantity discounts. 
4. Complete text book service for Catholic elementary 
schools including dictionaries. 
Send us your request for a circular today. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Kuhimann-Anderson 
Intelligence Test 


Personnel Press, Inc. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


By-Lined Film Reviews 


(Continued from preceding page ) 

Southeast Asia—Overview of a Stra- 
tegic Area (42 frames, b & w.) is typical 
of the series. It gives not only geographi- 
cal relation of each country to its neigh- 
bors, present problems and status quo, 
but also, highlights of past history and 
culture which influence the present situa- 
tion. It makes graphic, the immense dif- 
ferences between the rich and the poor 
people and how they provide ammuni- 
tion for Communist agitators. 

Schools not now receiving this service 
should write to CURRENT AFFAIRS 


FILMS. at once, to have name put on the 
mailing list to receive these excellent 


filmstrips. 


Sister Acnes Vincinia, C.SJ, 


Audio-Visual Director, Academy of §¢. 
Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. 
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Just a few words, please... 


In the last year perhaps you have noted one of our advertisements 
in the Catholic Educator. From the numbers of letters and 

post cards we have received, I would say we have many 

friends. 


This open letter is simply our way of saying ‘thank you” 
for the many orders you have sent to us, and the many 
opportunities you have afforded us to be of service. 


A substantial part of our business is known to be the 

“Catholic market.”’ eee Delicate, is quite obviously 
a great favorite with the Catholic educated girl. Be assured 
we value highly this vote of confidence, and we will continually 
try to live up to it. 


We have learned a great deal about your ‘‘young ladies’’ in 

the last few years. 1 believe we know now how really 
sensitive they are during their physical development years that 
usher them into the world of adulthood. We know that our 
company and our product have ‘‘helped’’ a great many through 
this rather sensitive period. 


Because of the value we place on the ‘Catholic customer”’ 
(for it has definitely contributed to our company’s growth and 
personal satisfaction), we strive to do even more to strengthen 
this position. In order to make our product available to 
our so highly valued teenage Catholic girl we try to donate 
at least one of our dispensers to any Catholic school that 
requests it. 


If you are unfamiliar with our very fine product, I should be 
most happy to send you a few samples. 


President 


Diiviiaie 


717 Pine Street, Camden, New Jersey 
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